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Citizen de Gaulle: Seven Months to Make a New France 





HIS Christmas again, there'll be too few Parker 51’s. 

For rocket fuzes and other matériel came first at 

Parker, until the very day of Peace. And now, as al- 

ways, we make every “51” patiently, precisely. They 

cannot be hurried out. Yet a Parker “51” is worth 
waiting for. It is styled with tomorrow's beauty. Its Osmirid- 
ium tip writes with such smoothness it seems to float across 
the paper. And only the “*51”’ is designed for satisfactory use 
of Parker **51” Ink that dries as it writes. 

For a fortunate few there'll be a Parker **51°’ this Christ- 
mas. To others, our very sincere regret that they must wait a 
little longer for the world’s ‘“‘“most wanted” pen. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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PARKER 5il 


The Parker Pen Company ' 
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Vimeograph 
in plicalor 


Many copies in few seconds 





USUEOGRAPH isthe trade-mark of A.B. Bick Company, Chicago, registered inthe 0. S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd, Torente. , | 





One of the many ways radar can serve aviation is by enabling the pilot to “see” through fog and darkness. 


Radar- a ‘Moving Roadmap” for Flying 


Pilots can now have an accurate radar 
“road map” of the earth below—showing 
landmarks and major details of terrain. 
Radar will make it a whole lot safer to 
fly at night or in stormy weather—as well 
as in broad daylight. 


This is. only one of the many possible 
uses for radar. For example, radar will 
“see” icebergs or islands many miles away 
—day or night—and enable ships to avoid 
them. It will provide man with an amaz- 
ing new “sixth sense”—and will be used 
in a great many ways yet to be discovered. 


RCA research and engineering played a 
leading role in developing radar. Similar 
research goes into all RCA products. 


And when you buy an RCA Victor ra- 
dio or television set or Victrola, made ex- 
clusively by RCA Victor, you enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership, For you know, 
if it’s an RCA it is one of the finest instru- 
ments of its kind that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. Listen to The RCA 
Show, Sundays, at 4:30 P:M., Eastern 
Time, over the NBC Network. 


HOW RADAR WAS BORN 


During RCA experiments at 
Sandy Hook in the early 
1980’s, a radio beam was shot 
out to sea. Men listening with 
earphones discovered that this 
beam produced a tone upon 
hitting a ship that was com- 
ing into the New York harbor. 

Later on the question arose, 
“If radar could ‘hear’ couldn't 
it be made to ‘see’?” So the 
viewing screen—or scope—was 
incorporated into radar. This 
scope is an outgrowth of the 
all-electronic television system 
that was invented and perfect- 
ed at RCA Laboratories. 


| @) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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e e@ Have you actually seen it? The new Mer . 
eury is new in style, ride, thrift. From imposing grille 
to rear bumper—a beauty . . . Step inside for more 


newness. Rich fabrics—faultlessly tailored! Smartly _ ° 
fi: , “ine 7o styo— 


| designed instrument panel. Colorful trim . . . Com- 


fort? Room all —_ Wide, deep we look GI, VA whistle 4 


soft .. . Improved springing for a smooth, level ride. 


> 
I A aT ES ce . 


Brakes are new, too. Extra-big, self-centering hy- 


draulics. Quick-acting—and silent ... Under the | 
hood, there’s a full 100 horsepower in that improved | 
90-degree V-8 engine. Definitely easy on gas and | 
oil . . . Some new cars available now. Will be even \ 


more plentiful soon. See your Mer- 
cury dealer. He’ll keep you posted! 


A DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Tune In... THE FORD sHow ... CBS, Tuesdays, 10-10:30 p. m., £.s.7. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P. M., E.8.7. 
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_ MUCH MORE than a change of freight, one might sur- 
mise. The Flying Boxcar—the new Fairchild Packet— 
is one war developed transport plane with a peacetime 





“SILVER ISWEDDED TO STEEL 
—In These Mallory Precision Bearings.” 

In thousands of war planes Mallory precision 

sane have withstood pressures up to 


square reg loads as 
sme as ‘as 60 tons while revolving at 3,000 RPM. 


future. Its tonnage capacity is far greater than was con- 
sidered practical a short time ago yet today it flies faster and 
farther to carry heavy supplies. The Packet is setting a 


great record as a cargo carrier. 


Dependable engine performance is a first essential 
for the Flying Boxcar. Engine bearings must with- 
stand brutal stresses and strains over long flights. 


So, like many other military aircraft, the Packet’s 
engines are equipped with silver lined Mallory bear- 
ings; precision bearings that will stand pressure of 
four tons per square inch yet meet tolerance require- 
ments as low as two, ten-thousandths of an inch. 


Precision performance such as this is made possible 
by the Mallory process of bonding silver to steel. 
Mallory engineers developed the process at the war’s 
outset; through new techniques they have developed 
quantity production to help enormously in increas- 
ing military aviation engine reliability. 


These Mallory techniques have so lowered the cost 
of silver bonded bearings that today Mallory bear- 
ings are practical not only for aircraft engines but 
for countless other applications that require sleeve- 


-type precision bearings. Bonding silver to steel is 


only one example of the technique. Other metals 
(such as aluminum and copper) may well be preci- 
sion bonded with steel for an infinite variety of uses. 


Mallory bearings form just one group of many 
Mallory precision products, pioneered by Mallory 
in the metallurgical and electronic arts. Industry 
-recognizes Mallory as a source of engineering experi- 
ence capable of developing ideas, materials and 
designs to solve the knottiest of problems within 
the scope of the Company’s activities. 





P.R. MALLORY & CO.,Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














With Geon it's the combination of properties that counts 


(>) three important properties of products 
made from GEON polyvinyl materials are 
shown here. They’re three. of more than 30 distinct 
properties that may be had in an almost unlimited 


number of combinations—and each combination may 


be designed to meet a certain specific set of service 
conditions. 


What properties do you need in your finished 


product? Resistance to air, aging, sunlight, heat, - 


cold, abrasion, foods, acids, alkalies? 
Outstanding electrical properties? Do 
you want it tasteless, non-toxic, mildew 


Geon 


resistant? Should it be flexible or rigid? Transparent 
or opaque? Clear, brilliantly colored, or delicately 
pastel? You can call on these and many other un- 
usual—in some cases, unique—properties to help 
solve your product problems. 

While we supply only basic raw materials to in-' 
dustry, our development staff and laboratory facili- 
ties are available to help you work out special prob- 
lems in connection with specific applications. For 
more complete information write De- 
partment AA-13, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Potyvinyl Maleruals 


B. E Goodrich Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF 
THE 8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
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MERITO INDIA CREAM SHERRY 
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MERITO swwves7 z1nwr porr 


These are imported luxury wines—the 
rarest and choicest that money can buy 

and good taste can select. These are wines long made 
by the Marques del Merito’s family, 

whose vineyards have been famous for 700 years. 

In rich flavoy, in exquisite fragrance - 

and smoothness, you will find them magnificent. 

Ask for Merito India Cream Sherry and Merito 
Finest Tawny Port at good dealers. 




















For Christmas gifts...for New 
Year’s...for distinguished holi- 
day entertaining ... we suggest 
Merito India Cream Sherry and 


Merito Finest Tawny Port. Give 
them, serve them, proudly. 


Send for this free 
Wine Guide and 
Recipe Booklet 


Super 
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>>MERITO IMPORTED SHERRIES AND PORTS << 


MARQUES DEL MERITO INCORPORATED, DEPARTMENT SE, POST OFFICE BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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JALLOY AT WO 
in the construction of new! 





DRAWN FOR JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MACPHERSON 





JALLOY STEEL 


NEW, TOUGH, DUCTILE, DURABLE, 
DEVELOPED FOR DYNAMIC JOBS 


Jalloy is a new steel developed by J & L for application where 
dynamic forces are involved in the job to be done. It was 
evolved from a steel produced to take hard knocks and rough 
usage in the deep-drilling operations of the petroleum in- 
‘dustry. In the war emergency this steel, through intensified 
research, was adapted quickly to tank armor. . . .and you know 
how magnificently U. S. tanks withstood terrific punishment in 
the victorious campaigns of Africa, Europe and the Pacific. 

Where steel must be in action, where it has to meet stresses, 
heavy shocks, and resist the forces of abrasion and weather — 
there Jalloy, the tank armor veteran, looms serviceably for you 
on the industrial horizon. ; 

Although a giant for strength, Jalloy is ductile and tough. 
It makes possible radical changes in design affording very 
substantial reductions in weight of many products. Its weld- 
ing, forming and forging qualities are excellent. It responds 
to heat treatment with exceptional uniformity of physical 
properties—it performs well even at sub-zero temperatures. 

Jalloy is a working steel; a steel for use with power and 
action on the big, tough, dynamic jobs that must be done in 
America soon and fast. 





A WORKING STEEL 


Plow shares of tank armor, instead of 
swords, are modern symbol of reconversion 
of steel from war to peace. Jalloy, produced 
on the famous J&L formula for tank armor, 
is a hard-working new steel being adopted 
by plow makers for its toughness, durability 
and workability. Farming today calls for 
tractor-operated plows that can turn as 
many as 5 furrows at a time (see sketch). 


Ordnance for Revolution produced by iron 
works in Colonies consisted primarily of 
cast iron cannon and cannon balls. 


Powerful blades of bulldozers building new 
highways, leveling land for new municipal 
airports, grading for great irrigation and 
flood control projects are being made of the 
tough, unbeatable J&L steel called Jalloy. 


Alloy steel process discovered by Michael 
Faraday (England, 1791-1867), waited 50 
years for practical application until Sir 
Robert A. Hadfield invented manganese 
steel, adding great toughness and strength 
toalloy and carbon steels, when heat treated. 


Before steel, the opening of highways, erec- 
tion of bridges and buildings, development 
of oil, lumber and other resources. were 
small, local enterprises. Only after steel be- 
came available in abundance in America in 
the 1890’s did such projects become possible 
on today’s vast, nation-wide scale. 


Mt. Hope iron ore mine in New Jersey, first 
operated in 1715, is still producing. 


Heat treated plates from Jalloy are used 
in abrasion resisting applications where its 
longer life reduces maintenance costs. 


Crucible steel was invented 1730 in Eng- 
land by Benjamin Huntsman. 


Heavy duty shafting must withstand re- 
peated shocks and stresses. Jalloy steel has 
the high physical and impact strength for 
such jobs. 


Big steam shovel buckets that can dig up 
truckload of earth and rock in one bite 
must be made of toughest, hardest-wearing 
alloy steel, such as Jalloy. 


Open hearth furnace, greatest producer of 
steel in large tonnages at low cost, was in- 
vented in England, 1861, by C. W. Siemens. 


Today steel is years ahead in metallurgi- 
cal research and development. Satisfying 
the steel-hungry public; putting steel to 
work in new ways—this is the job today 
that spells employment, progress and en- 
joyment of living on a new, high level of 
convenience and contentment. 


Benedict Armold dug Adirondack iron ore 
in 1775 to get iron for,cannon, chains, an- 
chors for his fleet of warships~on Lake 
Champlain. Today J&L is mining iron ore 
in the Adirondacks. 
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Tay Him this Compliment 


If you know the best that’s in 
him, you’ll have your gift prove it 
—by complimenting his personality. 
Color experts tell us that certain 
colors best express certain tem- 
peraments. On the basis of 
_ these findings, Superba has 


IF HE'S A MAN OF ACTION: if he’s vig- 
orous, aggressive, courageous and re- 
sourceful; if he’s impulsive, optimistic, a 
lover of sports—then he’ll go for the 


iF HE'S A REAL GO-GETTER: if he always 
has a big deal on the fire; if he’s a lover 
of adventure and action, a champion of 


causes—then the deep, personalized Red 








created neckties in Personalized 
Colors. You canconfidently choose 
Superba Cravats to reflect the 
finest traits of the wearer. They are 
flawlessly smart—distinctive in 
pattern—woven for extra 


dominant, personalized Red of this Superba 
Sucar AND Spice Cravat, with its spe- 
cially woven texture that fights off wrin- 
kles and ties beautifully. 1.00 


of this distinctively patterned, richly 
faced Superba Marnumer Cravat will 
tell the world the finest things about 
him and compliment him best. 1.50 


durability and perfect tieing..: 





10 of NEwswex 
LETTERS 


“Fame Is the Spur...” 

In your Nov. 19 issue, you state that be 
fore Jerome Kern fell on a Park Avene 
sidewalk, “he didn’t look like anybody 
mous—more like a teacher or a good-natured 
doctor.” : 

This is a false antithesis in that fame i, 
posed over against two professions. In s 
it is as possible and as probable that teaches 
and doctors may be as famous as anybody 
else. Why not reverse the statement and say; 
“He looked like somebody famous-—like q 
teacher or a good-natured doctor”? 


Marvin W. Green 
Professor 
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Hackettstown, NJ. 
_ ne 
Scholars’ Priority 
In the Foreign Affairs section of News. 
WEEK for Nov. 19, it was admirably pointed 
out that Red Army soldiers who aim to con. 
tinue higher education are given a priority 
on demobilization. Bravo! It is cheering to 
see that one nation of the globe recognizes 
how important education is to its future, If 





Russian veteran (left), a student again 


— 


carried out, the Soviet Union has an educe 
tion program in motion which will dwarf | 
anything the United States is even planning 
to sponsor in the next twenty years. 
Scr. RicHaRD BOERSTLER 

Casablanca, Morocco 
Mayflowers Protest 

We read with interest an article in the 
Oct. 22 issue of NEwswEeEx on the subject 
of the British brides’ campaign to join theit 





. husbands in America. 


Our branch of the Mayflower Club—with 
200 Merseyside members—realizes that the 
shipping priorities given returning GI's are 
just, but we-sincerely believe that the Amer 
ican authorities over here are obstructing ou 
transportation unnecessarily by their insist 
ence on so many formalities in each i 
vidual case. We, the chairman and secretaly 
of this club, are two sisters and we are very 
hurt by the realization that many i 





Index this Issue——page 23 






















Because you are 
so dear to me... 


Now that you have opened all your 





at teachen wos presents for this year, here is one for 
S anybody : . the future. Each Christmas season, when 
t and Say: ~ % ps 

use a , | I am no longer here, a check will be 


delivered by The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and with that 
check you can buy the gift you want,” 


a ust a bit of sentiment? Of course; _ explain it to you. Penn Mutual Agents are 
planning | but what would this old world ‘be without hand-picked men and women, highly trained 


sentiment? A Christmas Gift Policy is one in all matters relating to personal estate 





meni way by which you can make sure your wife _ financing. One of these experts may be able 
will have a gift from you each Christmas _to.give you a pointer or suggestion for which 
season for as long as she lives, whether or you will be grateful all your life. 

le in the not you are here to give it : 

Pap to her. 

lub—with Such a policy need not be. . 

=: weg tacineeesoteos THE PANN worvat 

- hae rich in meaning. Let your . 

cting our Penn Mutual Underwriter LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

_ , FOUNDED 1847 _ 

secretaly INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

are very ‘ 

American 


— a’, Se" 7 
3s |@ YourLife Plan deserves the expert gutddnce of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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Two Ways to Solve Your 


New Tag or Label Problem 
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DOODLE AT THE 
DINNER TABLE 


PUT IT UP TO 











Now is no time to lose time, or risk mistakes, in creating new tags or 
labels. You’ll get the right answer to your problem faster by con- 
sulting Dennison first. 

Dennison know-how is founded on over 100 years’ experience in origi- 
nating and manufacturing paper specialties. And in producing tags and 
labels by the millions, we have done the impossible time and again. 

If your problem is mainly one of design, Dennison recommendations for 
art, color scheme and lettering are based on scientific research and an inti- 
mate knowledge of selling conditions in every business. 

Perhaps you face a difficult technical problem. How best to fasten your 
tag to your product, for instance. Or if you’re thinking about labels, how 
to get one to stick to an unusual surface and to stay stuck or peel off as 
you require. Dennison has those answers, as well, 

Remember, too, that you don’t have to pay a premium price for expert 
knowledge when you put your problem up to 


Dennisow 
HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER SPECIALTIES 
FREE—{MLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet “Jf You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’ is full of practical information on how to make your 


product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 





TAGS + LABELS - SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 








“ton, and Savannah. A Seattle banker wrote 








Dennison Manufacturing Company Name....... r) DEKENS SSMS EGh Mok nich kwh eb Nes enahs 
" §0 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mase. ; 

near iinte “eit Peri Shah ER SEESARHSERERKES ES 
tion, booklet “If You Could Only ‘St. & No. Corer ececcccccess «BM PRe wc ccccccsccccccscce 
Be at Every Point of Sale.” _ 
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Sister-brides—the Mayflower leaders 


people (and British too!) have taken the at. 
titude that we are fighting merely for a joy 
ride to America. 


Mrs. THELMA OLSEN 
Mars. Sytvra Bracstap 
North Birkenhead, Cheshire 
England 


Mrs. Olsen and Mrs. Bragstad refer tos 
rule stating that before a GI wife can rejoin 
her husband, two affidavits swearing to his 
ability to maintain a home in the United 
States must be forwarded to the wife in Eng 
land and submitted to the American Em- 
bassy. This procedure is followed by a med: 
ical examination. - 


Seattle, Host Port 


Under National Affairs (NEwsweex, Nov. 
5), your writer described the homecoming of 
veterans through the ports of New York, San 
Francisco, Portland, New Orleans, Charles 


us wanting to know why Seattle had been 
omitted from this parade. 

For your information, 90,000 servicemea 
have passed through Seattle and its sub 
ports of Tacoma and Portland between the 
cessation of fighting and Oct. 2. Of thes, 
29,000 were returning from the Pacific and 
56,000 were being sent out. Of the 29,00 
figure, 28,105 men returned through Seattle, 
1,534 through Portland, and 4,369 through 
Tacoma. 

From Sept. 2 to Nov. 15 the total number 
of Army personnel debarking through Seattle 
and its sub-ports was: Seattle 65,004, Tx 
coma 26,517, Portland 16,014. The foregoing 
figures do not include War Department c- 


aes Sets Rd co 


Address all correspondence regard! su 
tions to Circulation Department, s' 

Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
change to become effective. ——— Pricest 
U.S. and Sawalten eftitions: $5.00 one pa 


e $2.00 Special rate tor members of 
age $2.00 a r. Ta 
Armed Forces $3.50 year. 
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BETTER BY FAR 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model-Building Competition—8 university 
scholarships, 624 other awards for boys 12 years of age and older. Enroll 
now! Guild Headquarters: General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


When you see those new cars 
with Body by Fisher—you'll be 
quick to say that beauty takes a 
bow. They are truly beautiful. 


It’s easy to see that the Fisher 
Body organization has come 
out of the war with its skill and 


craftsmanship at a new peak. 


So when you have the pleasure 
of selecting a new car again, 
there’s one thing to remember 
—be sure that it carries the 


emblem of Body by Fisher. 


It stands today, as it has stood 
for more than 37 years, as the 
sure sign of a better automo- 
bile. It means that all the skills 
inherent in the Fisher Body 
organization have now been 
combined to bring you greater 
beauty, to give you greater 
comfort and safety. 





Almost every American 
benefits every day 
from the products of 


BORG -WARNER 











HERE COMES YOUR NEW ?00-~g-2 RANGE! James Sessions paints a section of the half-mile long production lines at Effingham, 
Illinois. This new plant is devoted exclusively to turning out sparkling new ranges that provide America’s kitchens with the last 
word in cooking efficiency and convenience. With such mass-production methods, Borg-Warner’s Norge Division is enabling 
millions to enjoy better living through handsome, modern refrigerators, washing machines, ranges and other home appliances. 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, 
aviation, marine and farm 
implement industries, and of 
Norge home appliances. 


Constantly bringing greater efficiency 
and economy to America’s kitchens 
is but one of many ways in which the 
numerous products of Borg-Warner 
serve almost every American daily. 

Not only in millions of homes, 
but also. on the nation’s farms, in 
airplanes, and 9 out of 10 makes of 
automobiles, Borg-Warner products 
are, vital operating equipment. For 
Borg-Warner makes both complete 
products and essential parts used 


in countless other industries. 

You can expect Borg-Warner to 
contribute many important de- 
velopments. Among these will be 
services and conveniences for new 
home builders formerly beyond the 
reach of many. 

Now, as always, the engineering 
and large-scale production of all 
28 Borg-Warner plants have one 
constant aim: “Design it better, 
make it better.” 
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FRODUCTION 








These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK - BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL : BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. - CALUMET STEEL - DETROIT GEAR - DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC - LONG MANU- 
FACTURING » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS: PESCO PRODUCTS-> ROCKFORD CLUTCH : SPRING DIVISION - WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS» WARNER GEAR 
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vilian eanployes, Navy personnel, or Red 


Cross workers. The term “sub-ports” is a - _ ; 
designation used by the Seattle Port of Em- 
barkation. J 


Seattle is very proud of its record as a 
host to servicemen going both ways. 


Ray W. FELTON 
Chamber of Commerce 
Seattle, Wash. eS 
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MacArthur Navy Poem 
After reading “The Real McCoy” ( Nrws- 


J () 
Oct. 22) which told of Admiral Nimitz ; App 7 Vf, id 
> ape “Me and Halsey and Nimitz” ' eee Lb b ss 7 UU, IL/, CL 
at a dinner given for him at the Waldorf- y 
Astoria Hotel, I immediately thought of a 
little poem that was circulated aboard our 
ship a few months back when we were in 
the thick of things. I do not know who wrote 
it, but all of the fellows were demanding 
copies of it.: 
VERNON KASTNER 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Here are four of the ten stanzas of the 
poem: 


DOUG MACARTHUR’S NAVY 


Oh, we're the boys in the CVE’s* 

Alittle bit shaky in the knees; 

Our engines knock and cough and wheeze 
In Doug MacArthur’s Navy. 


They sent us out to the Philippines, 
Shuffled supplies behind the scenes 
And all that was left for us was beans 
In Doug MacArthur’s Navy. 


We survived the trip intact (almost); 
Near to Lingayen took up our posts, 

Our fannies exposed to the China coast 
In Doug MacArthur's Navy. 


When the war is over I'll tell it for true, 
We took whatever the enemy threw, 
Weathered it—and MacArthur too, 
In Doug MacArthur’s Navy. 
Just Plain Electric 
In your issue of Nov. 12 reference is made 
on page 76 to the fact that the General Elec- 
tric Co. is building for this company the first 
of four “Diesel-electric” locomotives. 
They are not Diesel-electric, being just 
plain electric locomotives. Our line is electri- 
fed for 184 miles through the West Virginia 
mountains, and inasmuch as the Virginian is 
primarily a hauler of bituminous coal, it does 
not own any Diesel-electric locomotives. 


WiLu1aM Rocers CoE 
Vice President & Treasurer 
The Virginian Railway Co. a 
New York City be ~—s waiting for 
phew Arbiter | 
is letter is in keeping with a promise I 
have been making myself for the past year. 
t promise was to write a-letter to the edi- 
tors and staff of Newsweek, thanking ‘them 
for their Battle Baby and a job well done. 
_Newsweex, in addition to being educa- 
tional, timely, complete, and fearless in its 
Re 
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Why Shouldn’t America Have 


Through Sleepmg Car Service 
from Coast to Coast ? 


Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate stand ready to join 


with other railroads to start this service without delay! 


UR American railroad sys- 

tem, for all its fine accom- 
plishments, is woefully inadequate 
in one important respect. 


. The traveler cannot go from 
one of our coasts to the other by 
through sleeping car service. He 
must break his trip—at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, or New 
Orleans. 


Even if he rides the crack | 


trains, he must still change at 
these points — often with a watt 
of several hours in between. 


He must put up with the in- 
convenience of packing and 
transferring his baggage, often 
going from one station to another, 
waiting around for connections, 
boarding another train. 


He has at least two sleeping 
car reservations to worry about 
— when one should suffice. 


He is put to far too much 
trouble — and far too. much 
waste of time. 


I isibl Line Divid A ° 


Why should travelers have to 
put up with this? Why should 
there be a dividing line beyond 


- 


which you cannot pass without 
changing trains? 

Isn’t it high time the travelers 
of this country enjoyed the bene- 
fits of through sleeping car ser- 


vice all the way from coast 
to coast? 


And why shouldn’t they get 


it? Is it because of the physical 


problem that would be involved 
in transferring sleeping cars from 
one road to another? Is it because 
schedules would have to be re- 
adjusted to maintain convenient 
departure and arrival times? 


Surely, such problems can be 
worked out—and should be 
worked out — in the interest of 
the traveling public. 


Whe Will Take Action? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the. Nickel Plate Road are not 
the only railroads that, in con- 
junction with others, could pro- 
vide this service. But no railroad 
has yet provided it. And we of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Nickel Plate are willing to make 
a start. 


In fact, we are 


taken without more delay, that we 
go on record as follows: 


A Concrete Proposal 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose 
western passenger terminus is 
Cincinnati, stands ready now to 
join with any combination of 
other railroads to set up through 


_ ‘The Nickel Plate Road, which 


runs to Chicago and St. Louis, 
also stands ready now to join 
with any combination of roads 
to set up the same kind of 
through transcontinental sleep- 
ing car service. 


Through sleeping car service is 
bound to come. Because it is so 
much in the public’s interest, it 
is also in the interest of all rail- 
road people and all railroad in- 
vestors. ‘We invite their support 
—and the support of all who 
travel — for this badly needed 
improvement in rail trans- 


portation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Nickel Plate Road 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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NOW. .. one MACHINE CAN BE 
SET UP FOR AUTOMATIC OR 
MANUAL OPERATION 


~e an almost the same time 





A new production principle makes machines 
yield richer returns on investment 


The Bullard Man-Av-Trox principle of automaticity gives a machine the ability to be changed from 
manual operation on single pieces or small job lots . . . to automatic production runs ... in only slightly more time 
than required for changing the setup of a manually-operated machine . . . To illustrate, 
picture the operation of a Bullard Man-Av-Trot Vertical Turret Lathe. Suppose a sample is to 
be machined for approval before a long run is started. As the operator does the first piece with the 
machine under manual control, he makes a simple Man-Avu-Trot setting at the end of each function. 
The job is completed in only a slightly longer time than if no settings were made. When approval is 
obtained, the operator then moves a single lever and operation becomes 100% automatic. 
Now, in between schedules of production runs, he can cut out automatic operation and use the machine for hand 
operation on miscellaneous jobs . . . This revolutionary machine versatility which prevents 
a machine from ever being idle is due to the fact that Man-Av-Trot merely takes over 
whenever the manual operator wills, without disturbing the machine's inherent 
versatility. Man-Avu-Trot is now being applied only to Bullard machines. 


The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
— BULLARD 


MAN-AU-TROL 
The automatic control that ts 
as versatile as manual control 


100% automaticity... 100% 


versatility. .. no human or cu- 
mulative error...control to the 
closest tolerances ...a tfemen- 
dous cost advantage in com- 
petitive 
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important 
crop 


Bye producer though he is, of food and fiber 
crops, there’s one crop in which the American 
Farmer takes special pride. 


His babies! | 

In round numbers the annual yield of babies on 
our farms is 700,000—enough, surely, to interest 
the nation’s makers of cribs and bibs and baby 


foods, and all the other nursery things. It’s a market, too, with 
needs that change and broaden all the way from infancy through 


, 


- adolescence to mature man- and womanhood. 


* 
But it isn’t only producers of goods and services who reap the 
profit from Colossus’ most important crop. His babies grow up, 
filter out into every phase of American life, where their sturdy 


upbringing, their close contact with Nature, underwrite a con- - 


tribution to our national life that enriches it beyond appraisal. 
Men and women of business, artisans, doctors, statesmen, they'll 
become; one of them, probably, a president of these United States. 


This is the piece of America—this year and in the years ahead— 
that Country Gentleman helps bring up, educate and develop to 
full flower. In its pages, those who elect to stay on the family farm 
are guided in its profitable operation. In its pages, farm mothers 
learn about the good and useful things a wholesome home should 
have. In its pages, indeed, is spread the inspiration that urges 
boys and girls to useful living, wherever their stars may lead. 


Advertisers find, in Country Gentleman, a wide avenue of com- 
munication with the potent life of rural America; and their 


_ advertising, year after year, makes them the beneficiaries of the 


farmer’s colossal wealth and power. 


rr. 
qvountry 
entleman 


cS 


What business can-ignore the farmer's strength? 


































How to water a Hanging Garden 


HE HANGING GARDENS of Babylon stirred the imag- 

ination of ancient: travelers, brought forth glow- 
ing tales of terraces bedecked with fountains, groves, 
avenues of trees and banquet rooms. 


The gardens, said to be built for the delight of 
Amytis, beautiful wife of King Nebuchadnezzar, rose 
to a height of 75 feet, covered about 4 acres. 


To keep this vast expanse of greenery alive and 
blooming was then a tremendous problem which was 
solved in a unique manner. 


At the top of the mountain a large reservoir was 
established to which water was lifted from the river 
Euphrates by an hydraulic screw. Lead pipes or tubes 

supplied the water that kept the gardens 

y) fresh and green. These tubes thus became 
4 one of the earliest “life lines.” 

V 
Y Just as essential a “life 
-line” is modern Bundyweld Tubing. 


CARS, trucks, tractors, vehicles of all 
kinds depend on Bundyweld for oil, fuel, 


‘eee 





3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. 
Francisco 10, Calif. Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Pocific Metals Co., Lid. Standard Tube Sales Corp. §Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


vacuum and hydraulic brake lines. 


STOVES need Bundyweld for many uses 
including pilot tubes. 


REFRIGERATORS rely on Bundyweld for vital tubes. 


AND THIS IS WHY. Bundyweld is the outstanding improve- 
ment in tubing in the last century. Its 
unusual manufacture creates a_ solid, 
double walled steel tube, copper brazed 

throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free 

from scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily 

fabricated. j 


Let Bundy Research and Engineering Departments 
show you how Bundy Tubing benefits your product. 
Also available in Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., 
Detroit 13. 


BUNDY , TUBING 
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Rutan & Co. 
112 S. 16th St. 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


Eagle Metals Co. 
3628 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


861 Bay St. 





Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 


Toronto 5, Canada 
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«,,.and try to save a Rand M¢Nally_ . 
Globe and Atlas for us!” 











Like any woman, Mrs. Claus knows 
what she wants . . . and the * time 
to ask for it, too! If Santa had already 
made his rounds, the request would be 
hopeless. Rand M¢Nally Globes and 
Atlases are that popular as presents. 
And no wonder. What other gift can 
take you so far, so fast, for so little? A 
jaunt to Jericho, or a pilgrimage to 
eru, is a mere matter of opening the 
atlas and giving the globe a whirl. 
This year especially, when return- 
ing G.I.’s will want to be pointing out 
the places they’ve been to an admiri 
audience, a Rand MCNally Globe an 
Atlas set is the perfect gift. So perfect, 


in fact, that the demand may be greater 
than the supply. We suggest that you 
make your purchase early. 


Your favorite department store, 
stationer, or bookstore has a selection 
of attractive Rand M¢Nally Atlases 
priced from 25¢ to $12.00. The dra- 
matic Air-Age Globe is priced at $6.95; 
other handsome globes are priced from 
$10 to $72.50. 

There’s a world of pleasure for the 
whole family in this gift suggestion. 
Mrs. Claus, Gift S 
back, knew what she was doing when 
she put it at the top of her list. Why 
not follow her lead? 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY. 
Cslatlished 4856 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO +« SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks - School Maps - Children’s Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders - Tickets - Coupon Books - Maps - Atlases 
Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 
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20 NEwswex 
re, 
convictions, has served us well in its capacity 
as arbiter in our disputes. In the past two 
years Battle Baby has settled more argy. 
ments than any night-court judge, and tha 
is one of the reasons why I have held onty 


every copy that I was fortunate enough tp 
obtain. 


, Ser. Bos Boysoy 
c/o APO 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seeing Stars 


Now I'm really convinced that Newswex 
has a “periscope” into the future. How ey 
could you have made such a timely choice of 
a cover as the one on the Nov. 26 issue? }t 
coincides beautifully with the appointment 


-of Ike Eisenhower of Kansas as Chief of 


Staff of the Army, and the color photo itself 
is exceptionally striking. . 

By the way, did you stop to count all the 
stars on that cover? I got a total of fifteen 
visible ones—five in the flag, five in the Gen- 
eral of the Army insignia on Eisenhower's 
left shoulder, and five on the red border of 


the cover. 


Mrs. PERRY WEATHERBY 
Kansas City, Kans. : 


Mrs. Weatherby missed a few stars. Eisen 
hower has four on his decorations: one bronze 
star on the pre-Pearl Harbor ribbon, for a- 
tion prior to Dec. 7, 1941; two bronze sten 
and one silver star (equivalent to five bronw 
stars) on his European-African-Middle Eas- 


‘ern ribbon, for seven campaigns in tha 
theater 


We could get picayune about this, and by 
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THEYRE AFRAID OF THE DARK! 


Among the perils that beset men adrift 
at sea, few are more dreaded than man- 
eating sharks, which are an ever-present 
menace to our sailors and flyers who 
may be forced down in shark-infested 
waters. But fortunately, sharks have one 
characteristic trait: they’re apparently 
afraid of the dark! 

To foil these “tigers of the deep,” an 
effective “shark chaser” has been de- 
veloped which takes advantage of this 
apparent fear of dark objects and dark 
areas, plus the shark’s dislike of certain 
chemical salts. It is a combination of 
a special black dye and an odorous 
chemical salt offensive to sharks but 
not to humans. The dye was developed 
by Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company in cooperation with 
the Naval Research Laboratory of the 


MOLDING 


Bureau of Ships. When released from 
its water-tight packet, it forms an inky 
black cloud in the sea which sharks 
will avoid like a plague. 

Calco was able to give this dye exactly 
the right qualities needed for this 
purpose—rapid, easy solution, 
and the desired rate of diffusion 
in salt water—because of its ad- 
vanced experience and the know!l- 
edge gained in producing dyes for 
almost every conceivable purpose. 

Calco’s large-scale production 
facilities, too, served in good 
stead in providing the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of the 
dye for these chemical ‘‘shark 
chasers,” which, along with 
Calco’s now famed “Life Jacket 
Dye Markers,” are standard 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


equipment for several branches of our 
armed services. Here is a dramatic case 
where Cyanamid chemistry is helping 
to save lives as well as to promote in- 
dustrial progress. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, W.¥. 


CHEMISTRY 
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for Your 
info nation ...- 


With the long- 
awaited Nu- 
see now 
coming sharply into 
focus, this seems 
like a good time to 
fill you in on James 
P. O’Donnell, chiet 
of our Berlin bu- 
reau, who is writ- 
ing most of News- 
WEEK’s lyrics for 















Reich Reporter 


the Nazi criminals’ swan song. Back in 
1989, O'Donnell was about 100 miles 
from the trial city attending the Univer- 
sity of Jena. His studies were interrupted 
by the war and he came back to America 
to continue them, returned to Europe as 
a lieutenant in the Signal Corps, and 
we. 8 all the way to Germany. He came 
to Das Reich the hard way. 


Jima wes born in H. L. Mencken's 
city of Baltimore, although his parents, 
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Dr. and Mrs. Louis P. O’Donnell, were 
natives of Boston. Thus, he received his 
preparatory training in Massachusetts 
schools and entered Harvard in 1935. He 
graduated in 1939, a Phi Beta Kappa, and 
was awarded a scholarship to Jena, an ex- 
change arrangement intended to promote 
better understanding between the Old 
and the New World. Apparently, A. Hit- 
ler hadn’t heard of the arrangement and, 
anyway, wouldn’t have subscribed to its 
principles. Soon after Mr. O’Donnell ar- 
rived at Jena all semblance of world un- 
cere’ disappeared in the smoke of 
e@ war. 


Returning to Harvard, O’Donnell 
won an M.A. in history and had begun 
work on his Ph.D. when he decided to 
come down and go to work for Ernest K. 
Lindley in NEwsweex’s Washington bu- 
reau. Before Jim left Harvard he had 
written for his honor thesis “Sailing to 
Byzantium,” a study in the development 
of the later style and symbolism in the 
works of William Butler Yeats, Ireland’s 
great poet. It was published by the Har- 
vard University Press and bespeaks the 
brilliant blending of O’Donnell’s north- 
and-south-Irish ancestry. Also as a post- 
graduate, Jim was made a member of the 
faculty as assistant professor in history 
and was assigned to the ex-Chancellor of 
Germany, Heinrich Briining, who was in- 
structing at Harvard. 


After a year in our Washington 
bureau, Jim joined the Army and started 
on the long road back to Germany. With 
the 187th Signal R.I. Company, he went 
by way of England, Normandy, Brittany, 
the Belgian Bulge, and the Battle of Ber- 


‘ lin, picking up a Bronze Star and other 


honors along the way. A couple of months 
ago we learned that Jim was on his way 


. Out of service and that he was game to 


stay right over there as head of the Berlin 
bureau. That’s why, since October, you’ve 
been reading NEwsweex on-the-spot sto- 
ries of life in the battered Reich capital. 


Jim says that working in Berlin 
“produces a state of mind known as Ber- 
lin Blues, a sort of emotional osmosis 
whereby one absorbs the drabness, cold- 
ness, and misery of the civilian popula- 
tion. Over and over again, you keep 
repeating to yourself “They asked for it, 
even when you see an 80-year-old man 
selling pencils at the foot of Unter den 
Linden, or an 8-year-old refugee going 
through the Anhalter Bahnhof to God 
knows where. Furthermore, I can’t sub- 
scribe to the belief that the little peo- 
ple have been betrayed by the big 
shots on top despite the gathering at 
Nuremberg. There were so many little 
people in the infantry.” 
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The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws . 


W.: Secretary Patterson is looking for 
ascientist f with atomic energy for 
the office of Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, left vacant by the resignation of 
Robert A. Lovett . . . Although confident 
that career diplomats will be cleared of 
General Hurley’s charges that they sab- 

his work in a, Secretary 
Bymes has ordered that they "be detached 
from bom policy shepies duties until Congress 
the question . . . Contrary to 
vnblshed rumors, Bymes “has no inten- 
tion of resigning at present . 
Baruch, the el statesman, is a little 
miffed at the Truman Administration’s 
lack of interest in his ideas . . . President 
Truman’s intense day-by-day interest in 
-—: is evidenced by the pile of Con- 
gressional Records which he keeps within 
ready reach behind his desk . . . John 


Pehle is slated to succeed Herbert Gas- : 


ton as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
He’s now a special assistant to Secretary 


The Peace Prize 


It's not ly known that Franklin 
D.R in life and in death, figured 
me ard f Set Sow Toe 
to ell Hull. A gression: 
nominated Hull before the sel 4 
Roosevelt Eorios" in. Hull withdrew in 
favor of los pyres Lamas, then 


dent’s death. Hull was 
report of the Roosevelt-Hull Pens Harbor 
acy when notified of his election. 
Politics 
Ex-Gov. Harold E. Stassen of M 


y 
+ 
atte 
PeoRo 
4 
Hite 


(No part of this o the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


. It would not surprise political in- 
siders to see the long-time Progressive 
Sen. Robert M. La Follette in the GOP 
fold when he runs for reelection in Wis- 
consin next year .. . A further sign that 
the Republicans mean business and are 
girding for the forthcoming elections— 
GOP Washington headquarters is getting 
a face lifting and a new paint job. 


Franco and the Axis 


The reason why the State Department 
will not make public the correspondence 
between Franco, Hitler, and Mussolini is 
that it was agreed among diplomatic of- 
ficials to keep the letters secret until 
future U. S. policy toward Spain has been 
settled. The le letters were found recently 
in the seven tons of Nazi evidence that 
were unearthed by Allied officials in 
the American zone of occupation in 
Germany. 


From Capitol Hill 


war peak . 
Scilly’ of tadtip dotnpe anid tracks ave sieh 
being disposed of as surplus property, 
Sen. Tom Stewart of Tennessee is writ- 
ing a bill that would force the govern- 
ment to sell them at low Prices to ex- 
servicemen. 


Telephone Trouble 
Agriculture Secretary Clinton P. An- 


-derson recently made a collect toll call 
e 


to his office. No one would accept 

charges. It climaxed a series of minor 
difficulties about telephone ‘calls, so he 
sent a secretary to read the riot agin 


the department's chief operator. a 
erator replied that she “Thad seen 


taries of Agriculture come voy go mag 


all the previous years put together.” 


National Notes 


Some retailers who took mail orders for 
nylons shortly after V-J Day for meses 
“as soon as available” are now 
tomers not to expect them before Feb- 


ruary or March .. . It’s a safe bet that 


Basil O’Connor will be reappointed as 
Chairman of the Red Cross, but hell 
probably —_ before his one-year term 
is up . a million full-time govern- 
ment employes in this country have been 
separated from the payroll since V-J Day 
to bring the total down to less than 
2,500,000. By June 30, the number will 
be around 2,000,000 . . . Government offi- 
cials think sugar rationing will continue 
through 1946, although sugar may be 
doled out a bit more freely some time 
around mid-year . . . The rice shortage 
also will continue through the year... 
The Immigration Service plans to deport 
more than 100,000 aliens in 1946. 





Trends Abroad 


The State Department may seek the 
help of liberal U.S. Catholic prelates to 
persuade the Argentine church hierarchy 
to drop its support of the Perén dictator- 
ship . . . The French black-market price 
of American cigarettes is going up steadily 
as the troops leave. Popular brands now 
bring 100 francs a pack in is—$2 at 
the official exchange rate . . .@he Rus- 
sians relaxed their control over Austria 
because the whole intemal situation was 
so bad that any government takin i over 
would bear the brunt of public 
tent. The Communists, therefore, were 
willing to shift the blame. 


De Gaulle Dismounted 


Supporters of General de Gaulle, who 
is now out of uniform (see cover), are 
anxious to have him drop his military 
title so there will be no suspicion that he 
has aspirations to become a “man on 
horseback.” Recently in the assembly one 
of these supporters referred to the general 

as “Citizen” de Gaulle. At this reference 
de Gaulle turned and smiled at Maurice 
Thorez, leader of the Communist party. 
De Gaulle murmured: “Can I expect to. 
be called ‘comrade’ next?” 


France's Wheat Shortage 


France will face a grave wheat short- 
age before the end of the winter—a fact 
that may precipitate a governmental 
crisis, since bread is the staple food of 
France. Early estimates placed the wheat 
crop at 60% of the 1938 figure. Actually, 
over, Argentina, probebly will be unable 
to deliver wisest ae hadcented Sci by fer: 


mer Food Minister Christian Pineau. Des- 
perate will be made to obtain’ 
wheat from 


U. S. and Canada. Mean- 
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while, the French public is buzzing with 
stories that bread rationing will 5 re- 
stored but these are officially denied. 


Siamese Reparations 

A first-class Anglo-American row is in 
the making over the problem of repara- 
tions from Siam. The British demand 
that Siam, which suffered little from the 
war, be made to contribute a large part 
of its rice for relief of the Malay 
States and liberated countries in 
Southeast Asia. The U.S., which never 
declared war on Siam, is urging the Brit- 
ish to abandon their claims on the 
grounds that Siamese guerrilla activities 
contributed substantially to the Allied 
war effort against Japan. But the British 
are adamant. Recently they informed 
the State Department that they are de- 
termined to exact Siamese reparations 
even if they have to do it unilaterally. 


Communist Germany 

Washington recently ‘sent the office of 
Robert D. Murphy, political adviser in 
Berlin, an urgent request to estimate the 
extent to which the Russian zone is be- 
ing socialized. The reply went back 


that the best indications are that the 


entire governmental machi is now 
in the hands of either the Russian mili- 
tary, Communist-dominated trade unions, 
Communist party: officials, or Commu- 
nist-front committees, with newly ap- 
pointed civil office holders having shad- 
ow powers only. 


Philippine Ticket 

Some Philippine political observers say 
there’s a possibility that President Os- 
mejia and Brig. Gen. Manuel Roxas, pres- 
ident of the Senate, may run on a joint 
ticket in the next elections. Neither can- 
didate has said anything positive about 
it, but informed sources maintain that the 
arrangements already have been made 
and the slate, with Osmejia for President 
and Roxas for Vice President, soon will 
be announced officially. The appeal for 
the slate will include the need for unity 
at a time when the Philippines face tre- 
mendous reconstruction problems, the 
sageeien discontent,” and the coming of 
independence on July 4, 1946. Roxas was 
charged with Jap collaboration during the 
occupation, but he neve: has a 
large political following. At the recent 
Osmeijia reception for High Commissioner 
McNutt, Roxas was seen dancing with 
Mrs. Osmefia and the crowd started 
cheering and shouting “unity.” 


Foreign Notes 

Thefts of U.S. property in the Philip- 
pines have reached new and astounding 
heights. In addition to holdups and rob- 
beries in practically every residential 
area, some 600 Army vehicles have dis- 
appeared in the last six months in and 
around Manila . . . The Japanese prac- 
tice of writing off as dead all soldiers on 





islands captured by the U.S. is having 
curious consequences. Repatriated pris- 
oners are finding themselves i 

as dead war heroes . . . Berlin authorities 
recently tried out old air-raid sirens as 
fire alarms. They made the citizenry so 
jittery that the fire department went back 
to bells . . . A huge stock of opium has 
been turned up in a Seoul, Korea, ware- 
house. It was discovered when a Jap of- 
ficial sent a truck to cart it away. 





Seized Plants 


The legal dispute provoked by Rus- 
sia’s seizure of "the plants of U.S. and 
British corporations in Eastern Germany 
for reparations (Periscope, Dec. 3), may 
be settled satisfactorily soon. To clear up 
pending cases and to prevent new ones 
‘from arising in other former enemy coun- 
tries, the U. S. and Britain are striving for 
an agreement removing property of Al- 
lied nationals everywhere from repara- 
tions claims. A proposed document may 
be attached to the pending economic 
agreement on Austria, where substantial 
Anglo-American holdings are at stake. 


Self-Service Stores 


Some of the reasons behind the ac- 
celerating trend in retail food stores from 
service to self-service units are highlight- 
ed in a recent survey by a national trade 
association of 3,000 stores. Average an- 
nual sales for each employe in service 
operations were $15,000; in semi-self- 
service stores, $17,600, and in the com- 


pletely self-service stores, $22,180. Serv- ° 


ice stores showed man-hour sales of $8.45 
against $12.33 in the self-service type 
One advantage claimed for self-service 
units is that the housewife sees more new 
things, can price them, and decide at her 
convenience whether or not she wants 


More Poultry 
The Agriculture artment is press- 
ne een. 


i against tts 
1935-89 period. If laying flocks are cut 
by 15% this an i 2% pounds 
buying and a substantial seasonal increase 
in livestock marketings are ible 
for the large civilian supplies. food 
trades plan intensified merchandising 
rives. 
Business Footnotes 

Sen. Emest McFarland is trying to 
shake loose expense money from the Sen- 
ate contingency fund to finance an early 
investigation of the entire 
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in ining whether there will be fy. 
ther multiple ownership of airlines, ai). 
roads, shipping, and buses . . . Commerce 

artment officials estimate that one 
sixth of the veterans establishing their 
own businesses are entering the electrical. 
appliance line’. . . Several million surpls 
dungarees soon to be released by the 
Navy will alleviate shortages of industrial 
work clothing . . . Employment is steadily 
falling off in Canada. Officials expect se. 
vere unemployment by next spring unless 
major public works are started. 





Book Notes 


King Leopold, the exiled Belgian 
monarch, plans to publish his private po- 
pers and documents early next year to 
ina rce magiconirpoiese the pene <n 

Rogge, ial assistant to the Attor. 
ney General, is finishing up a huge book 
on sedition in the U.S., an: analysis of 
its causes, its most eminent practitioners, 
etc. A large part of the book is devoted 
to sedition during the war. Publishing ar. 
rangements have not been completed ... 
Another effort to capitalize on the interest 
in atomic energy is a collection of ‘fiction 
stories on the subject being readied by 
Random House for February. Edited by 
Ray Healy and Jesse McComas, the book 
will have a 35,000-copy first printing. 


Movie Lines 
Paramount is negotiating with the War 


Miscellany 

Clarence K. Streit’s Union Now move- 
ment will launch a weekly magazine of 
next year and is raising 
finance it. Former Associate 
Owen J. Roberts is a subscriber 
. » » FCC Chairman Paul 
predicts that there will be 1,000 
ions on the air within three years 
will lant AM stations 
areas. commission al- 
hand 669 applications for 
ions . . . The Army is working on 
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umnists and editorial orton 
next spring on the theory t 
best tones the workings of 
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YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR VICTORY BONDS 
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Washington ane Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





President Truman is looking for a brain trust. He is becomitig 
convinced that his entourage is top-heavy with practical poli- 
ticians. He wants some heavy-thinker s of the kind that sur- 
rounded President Roosevelt in the early days of the New Deal 
but they must also be experienced in government procedures. 


Veterans of the Roosevelt palace guard need not apply. Truman 
and his intimates feel that they must find recruits outside the 
F.D.R. inner circle. They want men whose first loyalty will be 
to the new President and his causes, not to the late President's 
memory. 


The Truman Administration lacks the kind of group that was 
always available to coordinate and push President Roosevelt's 
various projects. Whether headed by Tommy Corcoran, H 
Hopkins, or Leon Henderson, as it was at various times, the ol 
brain trust supplied energy for action as well as thought when 
the President called upon it. 


When he finds the men he wants the President will shove them 
into the three vacancies on his staff of six executive assistants 
and into jobs in the various administrative departments. It 
doesn’t much matter what their titles are so long as they are 
within the reach of the White Hoyse. Corcoran was nominally 
only one of many lawyers in the RFC at the height of his power. 


Washington sees no slackening in Russia’s urge for global in- 
fluence. Its methods have changed but its basic aim has not. 
Formerly the Comintern threatened other governments with 
class warfare. Now the Communists seek leadership in leftist 
coalitions and claim key ministries—usually interior, justice, and 
war—when a coalition wins. 


Communist defeats in recent European elections (Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Norway) haven’t discouraged Moscow. The pattern 
set in Eastern Europe and the Balkans will be imposed to what- 
ever degree opportunity permits. The Chinese Iranian Gov- 
ernments are present targets of the policy. Next trials may come 
in Latin America, where Communist influence is gaining. 


® 
Most of the government's surplus-property holdings may have 
to be written off as a dead loss. This is not yet publicly admitted 
but some high Administration officials say it is inevitable. The 
Surplus Property Administration may break this bad news .in 


its next report to Congress on the theory that the public might 


as well take the jolt now as later. 


Fifteen billion dollars’ worth of property is salable, experts fig- 
ure. Total surpluses are figured at anywhere from $60,000,000,- 


- 000 to $100,000,000,000. That would leave a minimum loss of 


$45,000,000,000. 
Biggest losses will be in aircraft. Almost all surplus planes are 
useless, even as junk. Yet combat and obsolete aircraft account 


for about half of all surpluses. Another big part of the surplus 
total—around $20,000,000,000—is meet. all over the world, 
and nobody expects to recover more than a small part of it. 


Tire rationing will end soon. Experts both in the Office of Price 
Administration and the Civilian Production Administration be- 


—<— 


lieve restrictions can be safely lifted around the frst of the 
year. However, a definite date has not yet fixed. 


The industry is now producing at the rate of 4,000,000 auto. 
mobile tires a month, the level once considered adequate for 
unrationed sale. This is not sufficient to meet demand but it is 
probably enough to prevent development of a wholesale black 
market’ It is estimated that production of 6,000,000 tires a 
month will be needed to balance supply with demand. This 
means capacity production, which will not be achieved until 
midsummer next .year. - 

Truck and passenger tires will be freed from rationing restric. 
tions simultaneously. Original plans called for release of truck 
tires ahead of passenger tires. This was changed because light. 
os a exceeded expectations and created a shortage 
of truck tires. 


Remnants of the Roosevelt New Deal are gradually disappear 
ing from the Washington scene. Samuel Rosenman, White 
House speech writer, is scheduled to return to private life Jan. 1. 
Secretary of Interior Ickes, the only_original Roosevelt Cabi- 
net member remaining, has decided to get out soon on his own 
initiative. Secretary of Commerce Wallace will remain in the 
Administration but it seems doubtful that he will ever regain 
his former prominence and power. : 


The eclipse of holdover New Deal personnel doesn’t necessarily 
mean any basic change in Administration policy or direction. 
The President and his political advisers, whatever their personal 
desires, are convinced that they must keep labor in their cam 
to win in 1948. Consequently, they can be expected to stick 
closely to the pro-labor New Deal line on domestic policy 
whoever the brain trusters are. | 


Building-materials production is increasing. The government's 
policy of encouraging by price and wage increases and 

y facilitating the flow. of raw materials into processing chan- 
nels is showing results in some fields. Yet the prospects for quick 
relief of the housing shortage remain bleak. 


17.68 lower in Septesnber than is piper elspail “fo 
: wer in Septem in August ial reports 
October show no improvement. Various factors are blamed- 
strikes, shortage of mill labor, bad weather in some forest sec- 
tions, and a ate slow-down by producers to await ex 
piration of the excess-profits tax on Jan. 1. Whatever the cause, 
stocks in mills and yards are down to 6,000,000,000 board feet, 
about one third of the prewar level. ; 


Commercial and industrial construction is eating up so much of 
the available supply of materials that home builders find them 
hard to come ee a result, Office’ of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion ials are considering a system of allocations 
that would favor home construction or a 60- to 90-day freezing 
of all construction projects other than homes. - 


~ 


The current Victory Bond drive’ will substantially exceed its - 


quotas in sales both to individuals and tions. As a Te 


corpora 2 
sult, the Treasury probably will have to do no borrowing ™ 
1946. Individuals and corporations will redeem large quantities 
of bonds through the year, but holdings by imsurance com- 
ponies seat Sree ee ee eres: Demand for governmest 

will continue strong, according to Treasury experts. 
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MEATS 


Story of 
the year 


The “Magic Aminos” 








‘Now spreading through America 


is perhaps the biggest story ever 
told of meat—its “Magic Aminos.” 
Just as World War Il drama- 


tized the use of radar and atom- 


splitting, it has dramatized the 
spectacular restorative ability of 
proteins and the aminos they are 
made of. 


Amino (a-mee-no) acids are sub- 
stances found in protein foods. 
The body uses them to build and 
rebuild itself. Of the 22 known 
aminos, 10 are “‘essential.’’ With- 
out them, life is impossible (meat 
‘contains all ten). 

When the body loses aminos 
rapidly through illness or injury, 
they must be restored before re- 


covery is possible. 

Medical men of the service 
forces found that by giving men 
suffering from severe wounds, 
burns, starvation or infections 
large amounts of aminos in con- 
centrated form, they could speed 
recovery greatly; save lives. 

But there is another way in 
which wartime casualties have 
been speeded to health. ; 

Service physicians have, for the 
majority of convalescents, relied 
on meat to help do the rebuilding 
job. That’s why the mealtime 
trays in our service hospitals con- 
tain generous portions of meat— 


' morning, noon and night. 


Meat is a “complete” protein 
food because it contains all 10 of 


protein’s essential aminos. 

Yes, the aminos in meat help 
restore bodies. But the aminos in 
meat also help maintain bodies in 
health—rebuilding tissues, regen- 
erating blood, creating antibodies 
against infection. . 

Remember these aminos in™ 
meat—it is meat’s story -of the 
year, and one more big reason 
why “‘we’re right in liking meat.” 


This Seal means that all nu- 
tritional statements made in 
this advertisement are accept- 
able to the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 








What aminos in war teach us about 


MEAT at home 


Just this— 





Without aminos, children 
cannot grow. 


Without aminos, adults 
cannot replace tissues. 
(Your tissues are con- 
stantly wearing out, re- 
gardless of your physical 
activity— whether you're 
pushing a pencil or a 
wheelbarrow.) 


Aminos are found is all 
kinds of meat—beef, pork, 
lamb and veal; and in 
every cut of meat—from 
the simmering stew to the 
sissling steak. 


With a generous amount 
of meat in the diet, you 
can be sure of getting the 


aminos you must have for 


day-in-and-day-out 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago .. Members throughout the U.S, 


Can you take advantage of 


this new industrial technique ? 


‘Work Music’ has received remark- 
ably little attention in the public 
press. Yet it has already been 
adopted as an important new indus- 
trial technique by one out of every 
four American manufacturers capi- 
talized at $500,000 or more. And by 
many, many smaller concerns. 
‘Work Music’ has produced some 
remarkable results, including im- 
proving personnel conditions and in- 
creasing operating efficiency. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


One large plant has estimated that 
for every dollar invested in ‘work 
music,’ $84 has been returned in sav- 
ings. Controlled tests showed an 
8,494 man-day saving in 7 months. 
Many similar figures can be cited. 

Stromberg-Carlson Sound Sys- 
tems, backed by more than half a 
century of experience in the flawless 
reproduction of voice and sound, 
carry ‘work music’ to workers. in 
plants of every type and size. If you 


are interested in more efficient util- 
ization of labor ‘or. improving em- 
ployee relations, you’ll want to know 
the whole story of work music and 
jearn how it can be turned to your 


own advantage. Your classified tele- 


phone directory lists your local 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equip- 
ment distributor, who can give you 
all the details. Or write for Booklet 
195, Sound Equipment Division, 100 
Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Historic Truman Labor Curbs 
Aimed at Strikes Against Peace 


Decisive Week End Follows 
Mounting Threats to Road Back 
From Nation’s Greatest War 


For the first time in history, a Presi- 
dent of the United States this week asked 
Congress for legislation to curb strikes. 
The hour was never more critical: The 
national economy, passing from the great- 
est of all wars to the most vital of all 
peaces, was beset by work blockages of 
vaying duration on a dozen different 
labor fronts. .Strikes such as the CIO 


United Automobile Workers’ fight with. 


General Motors and the threatened 
steelworkers’ walkout only too plainl 
menaced the way back to a sound, 
prosperous economy. | 

As late. as last Thursday President 
Truman had taken a rosy view of the 
first 100 days of reconversion (see page 
32). But the facts were far from comfort- 
ing. One major attempt to make smooth 
the path, the labor-management confer- 





ence, had become an apologetic failure 
(see page 70). Now, on a week-end 
cruise down the Potomac aboard his new 
yacht, the U.S.S. Williamsburg, the 
President thought deeply on the whole 
subject of labor-management relations 
and industrial strife. Sunday morning he 
spent several hours with Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman and George E. Allen, top 
Presidential aide. The result: A 2,700- 
word labor message which was read to 
Congress at-noon Monday. 

Noting that the government had main- 
tained a hands-off policy during the la- 
bor-management conference, President 
Truman declared: “It becomes the duty 
of the government to act on its own 
initiative.” He, therefore, proposed that 
Congress pass legislation, similar in prin- 
ciple to the Congressionally inspired Rail- 
way Labor Act of 1926, for the settle- 
ment of all important disputes in na- 
tionwide industries.* 





*Exempt: small industries and small local disputes 
in large industries. 


The Hands-On Policy: In essence, 
this is what the suggested law would 
provide: 

@ Once the Secretary of Labor had cer- 
tified an industrial dispute was beyond 
his efforts to settle, and that a work stop- 
page would affect the public interest, 
the President, or an authorized agent, 
would appoint within five days a fact- 
finding board similar to the emergency 
board provided for under the Railway 


Labor Act. 


@ During these five days strikes and 
lockouts would be illegal, no changes 
could be made in rates of pay, in hours, 
or working conditions. (Penalties: Un- 
recommended ) . 
@ The board, composed of three or more 
outstanding citizens, would thoroughly 
investigate all relevant facts. And, unless 
the date were extended by’ agreement of 
both parties and with Presidential ap- 
proval, the board would report within 
twenty days with facts and recommen- 
dations. During the deliberations and for 
five days thereafter—or for a total of 30 
days—the no-strike, no-lockout, no pay- 
change embargo would prevail. 
@ Although the parties would not be 
legally bound to accept the findings or 
recommendations of the board, the gen- 
eral public would by then know all the 
facts. The result, the President observed, 
ought to follow the customary reaction in 
railway labor disputes—acceptance of the 
recommendations by both sides. 
Cautiously, the President added that 





Associited Prese. 


Picketing CIO United Auto Workers hungrily line up for chow at an outdoor kitchen outside a General Motors Detroit plant 
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Associated Press 


Waiting: Day and night, Morgan Lewis, 78, has kept watch on the bank of the 


Monong 


la River at Elizabeth, Pa., where his grandson, Charles Lewis, 18, was 


drowned on Nov. 11. “I want to be around when they find Charles,” he explains. 





the procedure should be used sparingly 
and only when the national welfare 
plainly called for it. 

The Hurry-Up Policy: Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Truman announced, he was go- 
ing to appoint such a fact-finding board 
immediately to look into the UAW-GM 


strike and another to investigate the strike . 


voted by the steelworkers. Then, with a 
resurgence of last week’s optimism, he 
asked the automobile workers to go back 
to their jobs at once, and their employers 
to proceed with full production. 

He had one further word: He hoped 
Congress would refrain from adopting 
“repressive or coercive measures against 
either side,” and added: “A free Ameri- 
can labor and a free American private 
enterprise are essential to our free demo- 
cratic system.” : 

Most immediately affected, labor and 
management halves of the auto world de- 
liberated their replies. In Detroit, offi- 
cials of the United Automobile Workers. 
announced a rank-and-file vote would be 
taken this week end on the President's 
proposal to return to work, but made it 
clear they were op to it. 

On the President's broader request for 
a new labor law, both CIO and AFL 
leaders lost no time in stiffening their 
backs. AFL President William Green 
said: “In no way are the principles of the 
Railway Labor Act suited to industry as a 
whole.” President R. J. Thomas of UAW 
cried: “I am opposed to it.” 


oe 


Strategy at Detroit 


Until. President Truman dropped his 
bombshell labor message, the nation’s 
biggest industrial dispute had been in the 
delirums. Last week found General Mo- 


tors and UAW engaged in a pamphlet- 
eering struggle to gain public sympathy 
for the showdown yet to come. 

General Motors, off to a slow start in 
the headlines, worked hard to catch up. 
Holding his first press conference in 40 
days, C. E. Wilson, president of the giant 
corporation (see page 70), got across 

ese views to critical newspapermen: 
The UAW had dealt unfairly in callin 
the strike; UAW was engaging in illegal 
picketing; GM no longer d offer its 
10 per cent minimum wage increase. 

AW made the next move. It an- 
nounced that it had sent telegrams to 50 
prominent Americans, among them Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, President James B. Co- 
nant ofgHarvard, and Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, to meet with the union in Detroit 
this week to examine the transcript of 
negotiations to date, and then to judge 
the union’s case. 


Now GM played its ace card. With the . 


whole automobile ‘industry facing seem- 
ingly inevitable shutdown because GM 
makes age for its competitors as well 
as itself, the company proposed that 
some of its strike-bound plants resume 
operations in order that other manv- 
facturers could obtain parts and _ re- 
main in production. 
' Tt was a two-edged stroke. Automo- 
biles, if not those of GM make, would be 
rolling off the production line to help 
meet the public demand for cars, Fur- 
ther, .GM's_ suggestion belittled the 
union’s much publicized policy of “di- 
vide and conquer,” whereby UAW 
planned to permit GM’s competitors to 
stay in production while strikers concen- 
trated their fire on General Motors. : 
~GM’s offer caught the union by sur- 
prise. It waited 24 hours before reply- 


ing: The offer was generous: and the 


“tailed by 


‘pable to GM are pili 





union would accept. But UAW’s ap 


ceptance was conditional, and: almost im. 


mediately opposition began developing 
among some UAW locals to retuming to 
work unless wage demands were met, 
Moreover, UAW used the company’s of. 


fer to ask for a Federal investigation of 


GM as a “monopoly.” And before any. 
re could be done, said R. J. Thomas, 
UAW president, the union must survey 


- the other auto manufacturers to deter. 


mine what parts they obtain from GM 
as well as their current stockpiles. Then 
the parent union would lay the facts be. 
fore the various GM locals. This would 
take at least a week. 
Significance-——~ 

Even before the GM proposal, insiders 
saw UAW’s divide-and-conquer strategy 
was endangered by the creeping paralysis 
affecting rival firms d ent on parts 
not only from GM but from other plants. 
These manufacturers range from Ford, 
who is closest to ind dence, to small- 
car makers who are little more than as- 
semblers of parts bought from outsiders. 
The complexity of the industry is seen 
in these figures: The number of parts 
in an average car is around 4,000; Pack- 
ard, a big car, has 7,000 parts. 

At present 500 parts plants produce 


90 per cent of the total of independent | 


parts. But production is currently cur- 


shortages, and OPA pricing difficulties. 

Last week, parts production was about 
50 per cent of normal. Because nearly all 
parts plants are cegeninns by the UAW, 
they have been asked for a 30 per cent 
wage boost. At least seventeen important 
ones have been struck, another 30 have 
suffered slowdowns. Moreover, even in 
plants still operating, parts no longer ship- 
up. Storage space 
will shortly be unavailable and _ these 
plants are likely to close down. 


BPo 


Mr. Truman: The Music 


In Long Beach, Calif., last week a man 
named Rolland Truman who said he was 
the President’s third cousin bubbled over 
with news about the family tree: The first 
English Truman, born Tremayne, crossed 
the English Channel from France in 1066 
with William the Conqueror, he said. The 
first Truman in America was one Joseph 
Truman who settled in New London, 
Conn., in 1666 and became town con- 
stable. 

In Washington last. week President 
Truman was near the bubbling stage him- 
self—with optimism. The edge of his res- 
tiveness had been taken off by a brie! 
week-end flight to Missouri to greet his 
mother on her 93rd birthday. On Monday 
night, Mrs. Truman and Margaret had 
attended the opening of the Metropolitan 


-season in New York 82). 
in New (see page © 


President was plainly pleased 


ve obstacles: strikes, slow- | 
downs, loss of GM _ business, material © 
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the way things were going, despite 
criticism of the way he had handled many 
domestic problems. By Thursday, still in 
optimistic mood, he undertook to answer 
his critics. ‘ : 

For once Mr. Truman dropped his 
casual manner. As he read to his White 
House press conference a report on the 
frst 100 days of reconversion, he fre- 
quently gestured and offered many asides 
and repetitions of points he liked.* Total 
employment, he said, has returned to the 
V-J Day level. Unemployment so far is 
less than had been expected. Recon- 
version of war plants is virtually com- 

leted; most wartime controls have been 
ifted. Business activity continues good, 
and most peacetime products are already 
in production or ready to roll. Finally, 
the cost of living has declined slightly, 


_ although inflation is still a menace. 


In the question period, the President 
was again his customary self, promptly 
answering questions he cared to answer, 
spicing some with his Missouri humor. A 
sample: 

Q. Have you received the resignation 
of Daniel W. Bell as Under Secretary of 
the Treasury? 

A. The President didn’t know. He had 
a drawer full of resignations. A lot of 
them he chose to accept. Some of them 
he had had to accept. A lot he had not 
accented. 

Is Offhand Off Base? The President 
said he approved the suggestion of Byron 
Price, former censorship chief, that the 
Potsdam Declaration be revised, adding 
that revision required a four-power 
agreement. He couldn’t throw any light 
on American efforts toward revision, be- 
cause that would be a matter of negotia- 
tion and he did not wish to be specific. 

Q. Are there any plans for another 
meeting of the Big Three? . : 

A. The President said no. He did not 
favor special conferences. Special confer- 
ences had ruined the League of Nations, 
and the United States wished to see the 
United Nations Organization work. The 
UNO would take over soon—probably in 
about three months. 

Further on, reporters, astonished by 
the turn of the answers, pressed again on 
the subject of the Big Three. 

Q. Will there be any need for further 
Big Three conferences? 

A. The President said that if the Unit- 
ed Nations Organization. works as it 
should, it ought not to be necessary to 
hold any conference outside of the United 
Nations. : 

(Walter Lippmann in The New York 
Herald Tribune took the President to 
task Tape offhand nel Bcsurotasitacl re- 
marks on a topic of such great importance 
and pointed out: “The notion that the 
UNO can now take over the business of 
settling the war is so fantastic that one 
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With Admiral King (right), the President crosses the field to sit with the Navy 


can only hope that the President mis- 
understood the question . . . For no one 
could say what the President is quoted as 
saying who knows the history and struc- 
ture of the UNO, or our commitments, 
beginning with Mr. Hull’s at the Moscow 
conference of 1948 all the way to those 
made by Mr. Truman and Mr. Byrnes at 
Potsdam.”) 

How Hot Is Hot? Another question- 
er asked the President whether he shared 
the “unholy fear that Russia will not co- 
operate with other nations” and that 
“noncooperation on the part of Russia 
will lead us to war.” The President said 
he did not and noted that he would dis- 
cuss the matter at a future date. Would 
that be a message to Congress, a reporter 
asked. The President replied that it might 
be at a press conference. In any case, 
when things got hot he would discuss it. 

“Things are pretty hot now, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said a reporter. 

The President conceded that things 
had been stirred up and added that he 
would let them calm down first. 

9 Mr. President, Senator Fulbright 
said the awfullest thing about your Ad- 
ministration when he said your foreign 
policy was just played by ear. 

A. Well, the President said, the senator 
was entitled to his opinion. 

Q. That’s a terrible thing to say to a 
— Do you think you're playing in 
tune 
- A. The President thought his Adminis- 
tration was playing the music. 

As the Presidential week began, so it 
ended—on a carefree note. Saturday Mr. 
Truman went with Mrs. Truman and 
Margaret to Philadelphia to see the 
Army-Navy game. As Commander-in- 
Chief he was perfectly neutral. He sat 
1 da are dl mnameanaaaes Navy 

e. 


The Death of Blaze 


Since he became the father of test 
tube puppies (NEwswEEK, March 26), 
and later in April posed sitting lonesome- 
ly on the steps of the White House after 
his master’s death, Fala had retired from 
the headlines. And Blaze, Elliott Roose- 
velt’s 180-pound bull mastiff, hadn’t been 
heard from since January, when he 


. Stirred up a nationwide furor traveling 


cross-country on an A priority via 

transport planes. Gift of Elliott to his ac- 
tress-wife Faye Emerson, Blaze “bumped” 
three returning servicemen on the trans- 
continental flight. He returned East in the 
back seat of Elliott’s Cadillac sedan. Last 
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week at Hyde Park the Roosevelt dogs 
made news again. 

Fala was on a leash. Blaze suddenly 
attacked him, slashing his back and lac- 
erating his right eye. The little Scottie 
fought back gamely. Someone hit Blaze 


over the head with a rock, snatching Fala’ 


to safety. With several stitches and a se- 
vere case of indignation, Fala went to a 
dog hospital in Rhinebeck, N.Y. But 
Blaze, at Elliott’s ‘request, was destroyed 
by a veterinarian to prevent further at- 
tacks. 

In New York, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
became angry when questioned about 
the incident. “I don’t see that this is any- 
one’s business but the family’s,” she said. 
Told that the Associated Press had re- 
vealed the facts, Mrs. Roosevelf said: “Go 
back to your office and telephone the As- 
sociated Press and tell them to mind 
their own business.” 


, aaa 


Hurley Burly: 


In his four years as an international 
troubleshooter for the United States, 
Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley had never 
felt bound by conventional notions of 
how a diplomat should behave. Out- 
wardly every inch the striped-pants-and- 

_ cutaway prototype, Hurley nevertheless 
fashioned his dealings with other nations 
on the lone prairie shrewdness of the 
Oklahoma Territory in which he was 
born 62 years ago. To the Russians, the 
millionaire oilman was an. unabashed 
capitalist and a foe of Communism; to 
the British, even at their own embassy 
parties, an outspoken critic of their ways; 
to the Chinese, a promoter of their na- 
tional unity because that best served 
American interests. 

Behind him, in foreign chancelleries, 
Hurley left an almost legendary trail, not 

- only for his unvarnished methods but 
also for his dash and waggish Irish wit. 
To Generalissimo Stalin he had taught 
the phrase, “What the hell goes on here?” 
Uncle Joe sprang it at an astonished Big 

Three meeting. In Chungking, Hurley 

toasted Chiang Kai-shek with a Choctaw 

Indian war-cry. To Chiang, he person- 
ally escorted the dissident Communist 
chief, Mao Tse-tung, for talks on unity, 
and flew with Mao from Yenan to Chung- 

king to assure his personal safety. 
Last week Hurley’s own countrym 


en 
got an unexpected gulp of Hurley diplo- 
macy. Back in Washington from his as- 


signment as Ambassador to China, the 
Hoover Secretary of War suddenly turned 
in his resignation. With it he delivered 
an unparalleled blast at the State art- 
ment personnel and procedures which, 
he charged, had effectively weakened 
America’s hand in the Far East. 

The effects were immediate, explosive, 
and twofold: 
@ President Truman, who first learned of 
Hurley’s resignation on the White House 
news ticker, recalled former General of 
the Army Marshall from his week-old re- 


_tirement and appointed the former Chief 


of Staff his personal envoy to China. 

@ Capitol Hill prepared to look into Hur- 
ley’s charges in what promised to become 
a full-scale showdown on over-all Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Chronology of a Blast: Hurley had 
been back two months from the post to 
which the late President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him a year ago when, on Mon- 
day, Nov. 26, he called upon Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes. He wished to 





, Wide World 
Hurley (with wife): “I resign” 


resign; his.health worried his wife. Byrnes 
cited “the country’s need.” Hurley raised 
another point: As Byrnes knew through 
complaints Hurley had filed from time 
to time, he felt that State Department 
career men were sabotaging work 
and were ‘spreading information, by 
“leaks,” to the effect that Hurley’s sup- 
port of the National government was not 
America’s true view. 

Byrnes reassured Hurley, and he 
agreed to return ‘to China -for a month. 
He had the added assurance that one 
particular attack upon him, made in a 
letter direct to-President Truman by Max- 
well Stewart, a magazine writer, would 
be answ in a well-publicized State 
Department reply which would uphold 
Hurley's: view as the Administration’s 
view on China. At a private party that 
night, Hurley had further news. 
The Chinese Ambassador showed him 
an extract of a cable from Chiang, ex- 
pressing pleasure that Hurley’s health 


had improved and that he was coming 
back, to Chungking. ‘ 
But on Tuesday everything changed 
abruptly. Hurley learned of a speech 
made the previous afternoon in the House 
of Representatives by Rep. Hugh De 


“Lacy, 35-year-old extreme left-wing Dem. 


ocrat from Washington. De Lacy, intro. 
ducing a resolution for the recall from 
China of all American troops, transports, 
and supplies, assailed Hurley bitterly. 


The ambassador, he charged, was help. 
ing prolong the Chinese civil war by per. 


mitting the Nationalists to use Lend- 
Lease matériel against the Chinese Com. 
munists “to suppress the aspirations of 
millions for a new democracy.” 
Construing De Lacy’s speech as fur. 
ther evidence of “leaks” by State Depart- 
ment men, Hurley furiously telephoned 
the department. He learned that the state- 
ment which was to have publicly en. 


* dorsed his China course had been or- 


dered down by John Carter Vin: 
cent, chief of the Office of Far Eastem 
Affairs. Hurley blew ~ He summoned 
his naval aide, Lt. Comdr. J. Lacey Reyn- 
olds, a former newspaperman. Together 
they worked out the resignation blast and 
released it to the wire services. 

An Ambassador Accuses: Uncon- 
ventional enough in the ‘precipitate way 
in which it came, Hurley’s resignation 
was remarkable also for the 1,500-word 
blockbuster accompanying it—a blistering 
counterattack upon his critics, and then 
some. Hurley said he was in basic agree- 
ment with the President and Byrnes on 
antiounced American policy in Asia, but 
went on to. charge that it had failed be- 
cause of the existence of a “wide dis- 
oepener” between the announced policy 

the actual conduct of our foreign re- 
lations. He listed these points: 
@ He had been assigned by President 
Roosevelt to prevent the collapse of the 
Chungking government, to the Chi- 
nese Army in 
relations between Chinese ‘and American 
military establishments and between the 
American Embassy and the Chungking 
government. 
@ “We did prevent civil war between the 
rival factions, at least until after I had 
left China.” 
@ The policy he followed “did not have 
the support of all the career men in the 
State Department. The professional for- 
eign service men sided with the Chinese 
Communists’ armed and the im- 
perialist bloc of nations whose policy it 
was to keep China divided against her- 
self. Our professional diplomats con- 
tinuously advised the Communists that 
my efforts in preventing the collapse of 
the National government did not rep- 
resent the policy of the United States. 
@ When Hurley demanded their recall, 
they were returned to Washington and 
ee ee ee ce 
State Department “as my 
supervisors. Some of these . . . have been 


assigned as advisers to the Supreme Com- 
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war, and to’ harmonize . 
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mander in Asia [MacArthur]. In such 
positions most of them have continued 
to side with the Communist armed 

and at times with the imperialist bloc 
against American policy.” 

Warning there was “a third world war 
in the making,” Hurley urged a change 
in “the secrecy which has shrouded the 
actions of the State Department. All too 
frequently information a con- 
duct leaks out to the public in distorted, 
garbled, or partial form. The result is 
that the American people have too lit- 
tle basic infotmation to judge the ex- 
tent to which their State Department 
correctly interprets and administers the 
foreign policies of the nation.” 

A Cones Replies: As Washington 

e White House and State De- 
partment speedily went into action. At 
Leesburg, Va., General Marshall’s phone 
rang. “I have a job of work for you to 
do in China,” the President said. “Will 
you go, General?” Marshall hesitated a 
moment, then replied: “All right, Mr. 
President, if it’s a must, I'll go.” The 
voice on the Washington end sounded 
pleased: “You're a good soldier, George.” 

On Wednesday Byrnes held a press 
conference. The only two men about 
whom Hurley had complained, and who 
had been recalled, he said, were George 
Atcheson Jr., now political adviser to 
MacArthur in Tokyo, and John S. Serv- 
ice, Atcheson’s assistant. Byrnes noted 
the apparent paradox in Hurley’s state- 
ment which editorial writers throughout 
the press had also spotted—his linking 
of Communistic and imperialist senti- 
ments. Byrnes supposed there were all 
shades of opinion in the State Depart- 
ment—and he thought that a good thing, 
if true. He regretted Hurley’s departure; 
he had assured him of “—— position 
in charge of American policy in China. 

Hurley zestfully returned to the attack 
at an on-the-record National Press Club 
luncheon later the same day. He deriied 
any tinge of anti-Russianism; both he and 
the Russians were agreed that the Chi- 
‘nese Communists were not real Com- 
munists. “The difference between 
Chinese Communists and Oklahoma Re- 
mgs he grinned, “is that-the Okla- 

oma Republicans are not armed.” As for 
the Se “As we te wy say out 
in oma, I'm - oppo to being 
leaked upon by career men.” 


As to improving the foreign service, — 


he recommended that career diplomats 
be as carefully trained as Army and 
Navy officers, indoctrinated with the aims 
and ideals of our foreign policy, and 
given higher pay. 

Some of his listeners detected a note 
of regret. Had Secretary Byrnes made 
public on Monday—instead of only that 
morning—Administration willingness to 
back him up, Hurley declared, the situa- 
tion might have been different. 

Into the Fray, Con: : The Hur- 
ley affair, which had effectively pushed 


questions of atomic power and Pearl Har- 





or eae 





bor guilt onto the sidelines, was plamly 
not destined to be just a three-day won- 
der. While some observers read into it a 
Hurley warmup for a Republican Presi- 
dential boom in 1948, to much of Con- 
gress it provided the cue for a much- 
needed airing of foreign-policy dissatis- 
factions. Congressmen differed, however, 
on their aims in such an airing. De Lacy, 
who had set off the Hurley spark, called 
Hurley “the one on trial,” and stated he 
and others wanted to see “whether Hur- 
ley’s oil interests govern his policy.” 

To Hurley went three invitations from 
the Capitol. One was from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
determined to root out any Communists 
lurking behind the State Department’s 
baroque facade. A second was from the 
House Military Affairs Committee, where 
reposes De Lacy’s resolution for with- 
drawing American forces from China. 
The third was from the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which aimed mere- 
ly to hear what Hurley had to offer in 

ocumented detail. 

Inability to agree even in advance on 
Hurley’s basic charges appeared in a 
sharp tilt between the Fore Relations 
chairman, Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, 
and Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry, Nebraska 
Republican. Amid cries of “partisan poli- 
tics” on both sides of the Senate aisle, 
Wherry declared the State Department 
personnel’s action, as described by Hur- 
ley, bordered on treason. He proposed a 
special committee to bring the policies of 
the State Department out into the open. 

Decrying “the mania for the appoint- 
ment ‘of special committees,” Connally 
countered with caustic words for Hur- 
ley’s “dramatic” resignation and his com- 
plaint against “a couple of Assistant Sec- 
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retaries, or clerks, or other subordinates.” 
The Texan assured his colleagues that 
the Foreign Relations Committee was 
entirely competent to cope with Hurley’s 
charges. It would not “shirk its duties.” 


oo 


A Stockpile for Eternity? 

For weeks the scientists have waged a 
successful delaying action against the 
Army-approved May-Johnson bill for 
the control of atomic energy. Last week 
the Army hit back through the officer 
most qualified to do so—Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves. The chief of the Manhattan 
Project, developer of the atomic bomb, 
appeared twice before the special Senate 
committeeon atomic energy to urge speed 
in formulating a domestic policy and 
caution in’ sharing atomic secrets with 
other nations. His viewpoint: 

@ Unless Congress decides soon what it 
wants to do with atomic energy domes- 
tically, the nation will suffer an “appre- 
ciable loss of the present efficiency of the 
vast combination of plants, scientific tal- 
ent, and engineering skill.” Bomb manu- 
facture should be continued at an esti- 
mated $500,000,000 yearly cost to main- 
tain a stockpile “until somebody tells us 
what the future of this thing should be.” 
@ If America keeps the secret, it will 
always keep its atomic-production lead; 
if it doesn't, other nations may forge 
ahead because “they’ll find out something 
they won’t share with us.” Without help 
from nations with plenty of precision 
tools another nation working under wraps’ 
would take from fifteen to twenty years 
to develop the bomb; with help, only five 
to seven years. 

@ The proposals for a system of inter- 





’ Plenty of Nothin’: 
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, 18-year-old Welch Long watches as R. C. Stuart, 


president of the Fidelity National Bank of Oklahoma City, counts more than $18,- 
000 Long was accused of stealing in an unarmed robbery. All but $1.95 was recovered. 
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national inspection to prevent atomic 
wars are hopeless. They would require 
“an i or in every plant where the 
materials are being made, and... a 
man to watch my man to make sure he’s 
still my man.” The United States would 
have to open all its industrial laboratories 
to foreign inspectors and thus lay bare 
many non-atomic secrets. A system of 
international checks would mean that 
inspectors could “even search my home 
for notes on atomic energy.” . 

@ Americans surviving any future atomic 
war will be able to retaliate and win even 
if 40,000,000 of their countrymen are 
killed first by an enemy bomb. 

@ Can the explosion of atomic bombs set 
off a chemical chain reaction which could 
destroy the earth. “If it happens, it will 
be all over—and we won't have to ex- 
plain that one.” 


Anybody Seen Sonny? 


The tall, olive-skinned veteran walked 
calmly beside his wife. If T/5 John De- 
veny, 28, held any grudge against Elea- 
nor, 25, the mother of his two children, 
he did not betray it. Many a marriage 
had broken up for less than the law’s 
charge that Mrs, Deveny had contributed 
—by way of a four-day amorous escapade 
—to the delinquency of a minor, 16-year- 
old Ellsworth (Sonny) Wisecarver, the 
West Coast lover (NEwswEEK, Nov. 26). 

Last week, while Sonny languished in 
jail, Deveny appeared in Los Angeles 
juvenile court arm in arm with his wife 
for a preliminary hearing on her case. If 
California had hoped for fireworks, it got 
none. 

Flown home from Tokyo on an emer- 
gency furlough, Deveny, with two rows 
of service ribbons and several battle stars 


International 
Sonny’s ex-sweetheart and her husband 


gleaming on his khaki jacket, at first 
glowered at reporters. Then he turned 
cooperative. It had, he admitted, been 
“a hell of a shock,” far off in the Pacific, 
to read—in The Stars and Stripes—of his 
wife’s adventures. But he had decided 
to stand by her, willing to forgive and 
apparently forget Eleanor’s outspoken 
praise of her extramarital junior partner 
(“the kind of a gu 


every girl dreams 
about but seldom 


nds”) and her de- 


clared intention to divorce her husband 
for him. 
Eleanor, radiating oomph Ain a black 





General Miles (left, with aide): Pearl Harbor warnings were “not necessary” 








dress Sonny had bought her out of De. 
veny’s money, announced that she would 
continue her nine-year-old marriage be. 
cause her husband had been such a 
“sport” about it all. Gaily she predicted 
that Deveny, “a quiet type,” would cause 


~ no trouble for Sonny. 


But, womanlike, she couldn’t down her 
curiosity. Leaving the courtroom, she 
asked reporters: “Has anybody seen 
Sonny?” One of them countered slyly; 
“Would you like to see him?” Deveny 


. frowned, took his wife’s arm, and led 


her away. The irrepressible Eleanor 
smiled cryptically. 


oon 


The Sightless Sentinel 


The joint Congressional committee in- 
vestigating Pearl Harbor got an answer 
last week. to a four-year-old question: 
my wes Ray seer pemneend not 

erted to the ibility of a rise at- 
tack by the ai 5 pared agi 

The possibility of a surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor in event of war with Japan 
was so “inherent” that it was “never con- 
sidered necessary to mention it” in warn- 
ing messages which specifically named 
other points where the Japs might strike. 

With the investigation in its third 
week, this testimony was given by Maj. 
Gen. Sherman Miles; who in 1941 was 
Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of in- 
telligence (G-2). The questioning of the 
general stemmed from a story that had 


begun ten months before the Pearl Har- 


bor attack. 
The Navy Pooh Pooh’s: In January 
1941, a Japanese interpreter employed 


by the Peruvian Legation in Tokyo made : 
a slip of the tongue. that was caught by: 


Dr. Ricardo Rivera-Schreiber, Peru's 
alert Minister to Japan. In a moment of 
patriotic fervor, the interpreter ex- 


claimed: “The American-fleet will disap- 


pear. 

Baiting the wrought-up Jap, Schreiber 
asked him where the attack would come. 
San Diego? No. San Francisco? No. Mid- 
Pacific? No. The Peruvian decided to in- 
vestigate further. 2 

“T inquired around,” he related in Lon- 
don. last week, “and came to the con- 
clusion that Japan was determined and 
ready to attack the United States. By a 
process of elimination, I decided that 
Pearl Harbor was the spot. On Jan. 27, I 
called on the United States Ambassador, 
Joseph C. Grew, and explained my find- 
ings and conclusions.” . 


On the same day, Grew cabled Wash- ° 


ington this confidential message: 
“The Peruvian Minister has informed 
a member of my staff that he has heard 
from many sources, including a Japanese 
source, that in the event of trouble break- 
= ne —— the ee and 
apan, the Japanese in’ to e a sur- 
prise attack against Pearl Harbor with all 
their strength and employing all of their 
equipment. The Peruvian Minister con- 


~ 
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sidered the rumors fan- 
tastic.* Nevertheless he 
considered them of suffi- 
cient importance to con- 
vey this information to a 
member of my staff.” 

On Feb. 1, the oe ie 
Admiral J. O. Richardson 
was hot of his Pacific 
command because he had 
opposed President Roose- 

t on keeping the Fleet 
at Pearl Harbor, the Navy 
Departmentrelayed Grew’s 
message to Richardson’s 
successor, Rear Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel, with 
this comment: _ 

“The division of naval 
intelligence places no cre- 
dence in these rumors. Fur- 
thermore, based on known 
data regarding the present § 
disposition and ceploy- 
ment of Japanese naval 
and army forces, no move 
against Pearl Harbor ap- 

imminent or planned 
Bor the foreseeable future.” 

Last week, Miles was ‘ 
asked what evaluation 
Army intelligence had 
placed on the warning: 

Q. Will you explain 
why the military intelli- 
gence division discounted 
the report? 

General Miles, One, be- 
cause it was inconceivable 
that any sources in the 
know in Japan would have 





Louis Russo—Boston Globe from Associated Press 
Futuristic: The first northeaster of the winter, lashing the sea wall 
at Winthrop, Mass., produced this fantastic arrangement of planes 
and crazy angles as a house toppled and a telegraph pole tottered. 


The Hidden Secret 


Whatever the burden 
on American military and 
diplomatic officials at Pa- 
cific outposts for the suc- 
cess of the Jap attack 'on 
Pearl Harbor, it became 
increasingly clear last week 
that vital information avail- 
able to Washington’ was 
not available to them. 

@ From General Miles 
came the disclosure that 
after July 1941, none of 
the secret Jap messages 
intercepted by this coun- 
try was ever relayed to 
commanders in the field, 
including those at Pearl 
Harbor. 
@ From Ambassador Grew 
came testimony that he 
had known nothing of the 
intercepts until after he re- 
turned to this country from 
Tokyo ——s American 
sae eae gy ie war. m 
or the secrecy with- 
in official circles General 
Miles assigned this reason: 
The fact that we had bro- 
ken the Jap code was so 
vital to American securii 
that the number of offici 
who could be taken in on 
the secret had to be lim- 
ited to those in the top 
brackets only. 

Grew’s appearance be- 
fore the Congressional 
committee provided it with 





communicated that to the 
Latin American Ambassador; and second, 
for a great many years. we had known 
that a Japanese surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor was always possible . . . 

The great fortress of Oahu—and it was 
one of the great fortresses of the world— 
was built solely for one purpose, the de- 
fense of that naval base against one sole 
enemy, Japan . . . An attack on Hawaii 
was inherent in any war in which we 
might become involved with Japan. That 
is why we built the fortress. A surprise 
attack by the Japanese was inherent in 
view of the character of the Japanese. 

Q. . . . Could you give us a bit more 
information on that? 

General Miles. . . . I have already testi- 
fied that I was operations officer in Ha- 


. waii for three years, 1929-32, and in 


charge of the Hawaiian war-plans di- 


Vision in Washington from 1934 to 19388. 


Now during all those seven years... a 
surprise attack by the Japanese on Ha- 
waii, made with little or no warning, was 
a basic consideration in the defense plans. 
Many times I have drawn up a maneuver 
in war-games situations on the assump- 





he -schreiber’s information was far less fantastic than 
documents now in hands 


(Rewewars, Nov. 26) govee! tat twas in January 
I 3 


attack 


tion of a Japanese attack following a 
short period of strained relations .. . 
Q..Is it correct or not that by Nov. 27, 


* intelligence had reached the conclusion 


that there was a possibility of an attack 
at Pearl Harbor? 

General Miles. I think it fair to say that 
by that time we had reached a pretty 
definite conclusion that war with jee 
was rating as a fairly high possibility if 
not probability, and . . . it was certainly 
in everyone’s mind that inherent in a war 
with Japan was the strong possibility, if 
not probability, of a Japanese attack on 


~ Hawaii and on Panama. 


2. Why was the possibility of an at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor not specifically in- 
dicated in your estimates . . . particularly 
in your memorandum to the Chief of 
Staff of Dec. 5, 1941, which was sent to 
him and other responsible officers? 
General Miles. It is true that Hawaii 


was not mentioned in those estimates, 


two more points: 
@ Although President Roosevelt had or- 
dered the Fleet kept at Pearl Harbor 
(Newsweek, Dec. 3) for its “restraining 
influence” on the Japs, Grew was never 
asked what influence this move, made 
over the protests of the admiral then in 
command, was having on the Japanese. 
@ Although the Army Board which in- 
vestigated the Pearl Harbor disaster had 


. quoted him as saying the Nov. 26 mes- 


sage of Cordell Hull to Tokyo “touched 
the button that started the war” (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 10), Grew told the commit- 
tee that testimony before the board 
had been misrepresented. He, himself, 
had not considered the Hull note an 
ultimatum. 

Next day, the ailing Hull returned to 
the stand. With the corrected Grew state- 
ment now in the record, Hull was blister- 


ing in his denunciation of the Army 
Board for pointing the finger of blame at 
him. He called the board’s report false, 


he branded it “infamous.” Growing 
hoarse, he asserted: “If I could express 
myself .as I'd like, I'd want all religious- 
minded people to retire. I stood under 
that infamous charge for months .. .” 
When the tall, gaunt Hull walked from 
the committee room, the spectators gave 
him an ovation. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Murray: Has the CIO bitten off more than he ‘can chew? 


Invitation 


President Truman swims with a few 
friends in the White House pool almost 
every afternoon. Last week George Allen, 
one of his advisers, was holding a confer- 
ence in his office when the 4:30 swim 
call came. His secretary popped her head 
into Allen’s office and announced: “That 
man says come over for a swim and he 
says the last one in is a sucker.” 


, aaa 


The Unhappy Scot 


Philip Murray, the CIO president, had 
few contenders last week for the role of 
the unhappiest man in Washington. The 
United Automobile Workers, largest of 
the CIO unions, was engaged in a show- 
down strike against General Motors, the 
world’s largest industrial corporation. In 
addition, Murray’s own United Steel- 
workers had voted to authorize a strike 
whenever he wants to call it—against the 
entire steel industry. The magnitude of 
the struggle had Washington friends of 
the CIO wondering whether it had bitten 
off more than it could chew. 

Complicating the picture was the near 
certainty that Murray could count on lit- 
tle aid from labor outside CIO ranks. 

ohn L. Lewis, United Mine Workers 

ss, was openly flirting with the Fore- 
men’s Association of America. Once they 
joined forces, the rank and file of auto 
and steel: workers would be open to se- 
vere attack from shop and mill foremen. 
Furthermore, Lewis, who founded the 


CIO and took it out of the American 
Federation of Labor, seemed ready to 
return to the AFL fold. ‘ 

Nor was the CIO political horizon as 
bright as it was under F.D.R. There were 
no signs of an open break with the 
Truman Administration, but the White 
House was certainly no longer “clearing 
it with Sidney.” As far as Congress was 
concerned, only the labor-management 


conference had temporarily stemmed the. 


demand for restrictive legislation ranging 
from compulsory arbitration to outright 
crippling of union organization. 


If Phil Murray was unhappy, he didn’t. 


show it. The lines of fatigue were deeper 
than usual in his long face. His replies to 
questions were sharper than customary. 
But his slow smile was there and his 
temper well under control. 

From Fists to Votes: Murray asserts 
he hasn't lost his temper since he was 18, 
two years after his parents brought him 
to America from Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
One day, while working in a coal mine 
near Pittsburgh, he was short-weighted. 
He knocked the weighman down. He was 
fired and 600 men walked out in protest. 
Four weeks of hunger ended the strike. 
Murray was given the bum’s rush by 
deputy sheriffs and told not to return. 

Since then, he says, he has put his 
paget to work in many battles of greater 
if less spectacular significance than his 
fight with the weighman. When things 
get really tough—such as an intemecine 
struggle in the CIO executive board— 
Phil often puts on his hat and disappears. 
His friends know they can find him at 


watching the ponies run. 


_ weathered the storm when John L. Lewis - 


* the CIO by electing anti-labor congress. 


pe the Office of Strategic Services 


_and Dutch Empires, China, and the Phil- 
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the nearest race track, cooling off while 


Despite all portents, Murray insists the 
CIO will come through the present crisis 
stronger than ever. He recalls that the 
CIO was a child of crisis, delivered dur. 
ing the sitdown strikes. In adolescence, it 


bolted to back Willkie for President in 
1940. In 1942 when the voters slapped 


men, it reached maturity and produced 
the Political Action Committee which 
provided the margin for President Roose- 
velt’s victory in 1944. 

By presenting the CIO demand for 
substantial wage increases as an issue 
involving not only a few workers and 
their bosses but the only hope for post- 
war prosperity, Murray believes he has 
found the solution for victory again. He’s 
going to take his case to the people. 


Sa 


‘This Will Introduce...’ 


Since its absorption by the War De- 


as been given a new name. Now it is 
waggishly called the Office of Suppressed 
Secrets. Last week it leaked a secret 
which, when, it gets to London, may 
cause a great Briton to blush. 
. Arrested by OSS officers, Max von Tir- 
pitz, son of the late German admiral, 
confessed gleaning much information on 
a world tour for the intelligence division 
of I. G. Farben in 1938. In the British 





nar ly but —s intro- 
uctory letter from an old acquaintance 
of his father’s proved highly helpful, 
von Tirpitz said. 

The writer: Winston Churchill. 


Om 


Obit | 
Anticipating its demise, one of the 
newspapermen covering the labor-man- 
agement conference last week inserted 
the following notice in the memoriam col- 
umn of The Washington Post where it 
ran for one edition before it was caught: 
“Conference, L. M. In loving memory of 
our departed friend, L. M. Conference, 
who succumbed after a lingering illness 

of four weeks. No survivors.” — 


Saeed 


Protocol 


Navy brass hats are sticklers for tradi- 
tional courtesies, such as walking or sit- 
ting to the left of a superior officer. But 
Admiral of the Fleet Nimitz was stumped 
when he attended the Secretary of the 
Navy’s press conference for the first time 
as Chief of Naval Operations. Nimitz 
fingered a chair on Mr. Forrestal’s left, 
then asked: “Where shall I sit, Mr. Secre- 
tary?” Forrestal grinned: “Sit anywhere, 
admiral. There's no protocol here. We re 
not the State Department.” 





Once again it’s time to make a bowl of 


Merry Christmas! 


The ingredients: Here’s all you need 
for the most soul-satisfying “Bowl 
of Merry Christmas” you ever tasted 
—a Four Roses Egg-Nog: 

Six eggs... 34 cup sugar...1 pint 
cream...1 pint milk...1 0z. Jamaica 
Rum ...1 pint Four Roses Whiskey 

-... grated nutmeg. 


The procedure: Beat separately 
yolks and whites of eggs. Add 14 cup 


of sugar to-yolks while beating. Add 
% cup of sugar to whites after they 


have been beaten very stiff. Mix egg 
whites with yolks. Stir in cream and 
milk. Add the pint of Four Roses 
and the rum. Then stir thoroughly. 
Serve very cold, with grated nutmeg. 


The delightful result: A bowlful (five 


pints) of the fluffiest, grandest Egg- 


Nog ever ladled into a cup...a fitting 
tribute to your skill as a mixer and 
to the matchless flavor of that mag- 
nificent and quite distinctive whis- 
key—Four Roses! 


FOUR 
ROSES 


America’s favorite 
gift whiskey 


A blend of straight whiskies— 


90 proof Frankfort Distillers 
Corporation, New York City. 








On carpenter tools or office furniture, 





pots and pans or knives and isis 


on anything made wit: steel... 


| y label means the steel is good 


The sure, easy way to be certain of getting quality steel in any article 
you buy is to look for the U-S-S Label. This label on the article tells 
you it is made with steel backed by all the engineering skill and manu- 
facturing knowledge of the world’s foremost steel makers. 









EVERY SUNDAY EVENING ... United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the Air. 
American Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast network. Consuls your newspaper for 
time and station. 
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Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire to identify their goods with the U-S:S Label may obtain full information on request, Address United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL iat companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY e CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e¢ COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION ¢ FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ec OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY e¢ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Our Best Course os China 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The situation in China is, as 
usual, extremely intricate. The intri- 
cacies, however, do not conceal the 
alternative policies among, which the 
United States must choose: 

1—To withdraw from China, bag 
and baggage. 
29-To drop Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and choose some 
other individual or group as 
a more promising instru- 
ment for unifying China. 
8—-To give Chiang Kai- 
shek unconditional backing. 
4—To insist that Chiang 
Kai-shek abandon one-party ° 
government and bring in 
other democratic elements. 
The first course is favored 
by unreconstructed _ isola- 
tionists and by sundry 
groups who, for one reason or another, 
favor either the Chinese Communists 
or chaos in China. It is favored also by 
well-meaning people who do not un- 
derstand what may be at stake and do 
not want to see any American lives lost 
inChina, now Japan has been defeated. 
A hands-off policy would mean 
chaos. No group in China can hope to 
unify the nation without military and 
economic aid from the outside. The 
unity of China is an American objec- 
tive of such long standing that it de- 
serves to be called historic. It is an 
objective which, under American lead- 
ership, has gradually been recognized 
as being in the best interests not only 
of the United States and of China but 
of the world. In the Nine-Power 
Treaty of 1922, the contracting pow- 
ers agreed: “To respect the sovereign- 
ty, the independence, and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of 
China.” The same pledge is implicit 
in the various agreements made dur- 
ing the recent war. At the insistence of 
the United States, China was formally: 
recognized as one of the four greatest 
wers as far back as the Moscow con- 
tence of 1948. No one pretended 
that China was already a great power. 
Her inclusion in the Big Four, which 
as become the Big Five, was a dec- 
laration of intention to help her to be- 
come a great power. 


Now Japan, the most flagrant in- 
truder on the integrity of China, is 
beaten. The Russian requirements in- 
corporated in the Sino-Russian agree- 
ment were reasonable. The Russians 
recognize not only the unity of China 
but the Central Government as the 


brwr.@. >. 


legitimate instrument of unification. 
Except with respect to Hong Kong, 


the British seem to be willing to go as ° 


far as the United States in recognizing 
China as a sovereign nation. 

The world attitude—or if you prefer, 
the attitude of other great powers— 
has never been so favorable as it now 

is to the historic American 
objective of creating a uni- 
fied China. Moreover, every 
government recognizes the 
Central Government as the 
legitimate government of 
China. The second alterna- 
tive noted above is there- 
fore as unthinkable as the 
first—unless or until it is 
established that unification 
through Chiang Kai-shek is 
an impossibility. 

The third course is that followed 
by former Ambassador Hurley after 
the Generalissimo rejected the terms 
which Hurley originally obtained from 
the Chinese Communists. Many ex- 
perienced China hands who cannot 
possibly be accused of Comintern sym- 
pathies maintain that unconditional 
backing of Chiang Kai-shek only 
strengthens the reactionary and cor- 
rupt influences in the Central Govern- 
ment, promotes civil conflict, and de- 
lays the development of a truly demo- 
cratic China. They say Hurley, instead 
of trying to sway the Generalissimo by 
flattery, should have used the tremen- 
dous powers of. American military and 


economic aid to force an agreement. 


Hurley’s charge is that an agreement 
could have been reached if the Chi- 
nese Communists had not been en- 
couraged to hold out by lesser Ameri- 
can officials and agents. 


T his brings us to the fourth choice, 
which is favored by many experienced 
China hands: To insist that Chiang 
Kai-shek abandon one-party govern- 
ment, that he offer reasonable terms 
to the Chinese Communists, and that 
he take long-promised steps toward 
the establishment of a representative 
regime that will permit indubitably 
democratic groups which are attached 
neither to the Central Government nor 
the Chinese Communists to play their 
part in the development of a unified 
and democratic China. 

The fourth alternative calls for a 
delicate and sure hand. But it points 
directly toward the result which would 
best satisfy the interests and aspira- 
tions of the United States. 
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SoundScriber equipment speeds dictation 

and directions to your secretary without 

waste of time— yours or hers. And she 

Bets it down accurately because it reaches 
er ear crystal clear! 

SoundScriber discs can be mailed to 
other offices, too. Others hear your reports 
or instructions just as though you were 
talking person-to-person. 

SoundScriber records conferences, sales 
meetings and interviews. . . even telephone 
conversations, when authorized. 

The SoundScriber disc is wafer-thin, 
flexible and unbreakable. Handles just like 
a sheet of paper . . . files like a letter. Reg- 
ular 7” disc records 30 minutes of dictation. 

You have no “processing,” storage or 
record breakage problems with Sound- 
Scriber. Your office dictating-transcribing 
costs drop as much as 25%. Thousands 
of SoundScribers in daily operation attest 
to their efficiency. 

Only SoundScriber offers you a/] these 
advantages. It will profit you to get the 
full details on SoundScriber. Just sign. 
the coupon below and details will come 
to you by return mail. Do it today before 
you dictate another letter! 
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China’s Strife, Europe’s Need | 
Teach U.S. High Cost of Power 


Facing Global. Decisions, 
Washington Tries to Keep Pace 
With Fast-Moving Events 


The United States last week began to 
pay what Rudyard Kipling called “the 
price of admiralty.” Few Americans had 
stopped to realize what the map showed 
—that the United States power straddled 
the world to a greater degree than any 
empire had ever done. One American 
Army occupied part of Germany. An- 
other had established itself in China. In 
between them lay Russia. Outside the 
Soviet territories, American preponder- 
ance of power had become a fact. 

Now the American people discovered 
the cost of world power. In Germany and 
China, American policy was called into 
question. In both countries it was up to 
Washington to make great decisions. In 
the Reich, the policy based on the Pots- 
dam declaration was apparently falling 
apart and President Truman indicated it 
would probably be revised. An even fierc- 
er storm gathered over China. There, 
proclaimed America’s own ambassador, 
Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley, another world 
war was in the making (see page 34). 


eon 


Chinese Checkers 


No term in the lexicon of war and di- 
plomacy quite covered what was happen- 
ing in China. Fierce battles took place 
here and there, but it was still not open 
civil war between the Nationalists and 
the Communists. Both the United States 
and Russia were plainly involved. But 
the Americans struggled to implement 
what seemed to be a lack of policy and 
the Russians appeared at one time to be 
supporting the Communists, at another 
time the Nationalists. | 

At bottom, probably both the Com- 
munists and the Nationalists hoped to 
= their ends without full civil war and 

oth feared its results. There was also 
little evidence the United States or Rus- 
sia was yet ready to define what it con- 
sidered vital interests in China. That was 
what General of the Army Marshall faced 
when he agreed to replace Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley as American Ambassador 
to Chungking. Here is how the present 
situation of each participant shapes up in 
the odd four-cornered struggle in China: 

The Americans: At: Tsingtao, the 
Marines have to dig in for the win- 
ter. Some 38,0 of them garrison North 


China and no date has yet been set for 
their withdrawal. They constitute the 
most important manifestation of the mili- 
tary aid given to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek by the United States. Their job 
has obviously been to hold bridgeheads 
until Nationalist forces could be poured 
ashore. So far the Nationalist Eighth 
Army has landed at Tsingtao, while the 
Thirteenth and 58rd Armies have been 
transported for the drive into Manchuria. 

These armies form part of the twenty 
divisions so far trained and equipped by 
the United States for Chiang Kai-shek. 
Some nineteen more divisions are being 
equipped. The United States is also ap- 
parently planning to turn some 700 com- 
bat planes over to the Nationalists. Many 
of these were flown last week from In- 
dia and other sections of China all the 
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to Jan. 3. It is also r to have 
chun, the capital, until the Nationalisy 
can fly their armies to those cities. 
However, the Russians still refuse to 
allow the Nationalists to land at Dairen 
on the grounds that this is a purely com. 
mercial port. The extent to which the 
Russians actually aided Chinese Com. 
munist infiltration into Manchuria is stil] 
unknown. But the Communists did get 
in far faster than Chiang Kai-shek had 
thought possible. 

- The Communists: One story circv- 
lating in Shanghai last week ran to the 
effect that the Communists are a 
glad to see the Nationalists driving into 
Manchuria. According to this theory, the 
Reds will lure the Chiang Kai-shek forces 
into the heart of the vast plains coun- 
try and then let the severe winter deci- 
mate them. _ 

Nonetheless, the best Communist troops 
still operate ‘in North China, where they 
have attacked Nationalist strongholds. 
Some 30 to 35 thousand veterans of the 
Eighth Route Army are supposed to be 
massed outside Peiping. 

The Nationalists: The Nationalist 
drive into Manchuria proceeded without 
the expected Communist opposition. By 
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a air movement. 


down in Manchuria. 


and transport Nationalist 
troops to Manchuria. 





way to Shanghai. Severe weather caused 
eleven crashes and the deaths of two 
American fliers. One more American 
was missing. Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, American commander in China, 
thereupon ordered the flights halted. The 
planes will apparently be concentrated 


- in Shanghai and sold to the Chinese. 


The Russians: The Red Army has 
now agreed to postpone its scheduled 
withdrawal from Manchuria from Dec. 8 
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this week the Thirteenth and 58rd Armies 
had advanced to within 65 miles of Muk- 
den. Gen. Chang Hsueh-shih, chief of a 
free-lance Manchurian army and son of 
the old Manchurian eaishal Chang Tso- 
lin, was reported ready to join with the 
Nationalists. If true, this. was an im- 
portant indication of the trend of events. 

In the Shantung Peninsula and around 
Peiping Nationalist forces face the 
most aggressive Communist troops. Some 
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all of ’em all over the world, but how Ill hit 
that sack tonight! Gee, it’s good to see a Pull- 
man bed again!” 


“Well, Soldier, I know that lots of Pullman space 
is needed to get you fellows home, so I felt pretty 
good myself when the ticket salesman said there 
was room for me!”’ 
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200,000 Reds are reported massing in 
Shantung. At Peiping, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops waited last week to board Lend- 
Lease transports for Manchuria. And as 
the first snow fell, the men shivered in 
their light uniforms. 


Pas 


Wise Guy 


The appointment of General of the 
Army Marshall as Ambassador to China 
puzzled GI’s in Shanghai a good deal less 
than it did politicians in Washington. One 
GI summed it up: “It looks like we'll be 
here a long time. They ain’t sending Mar- 
shall out here to take us home.” 
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Yamashita: Too Busy - 


“Yamashita wants no mistakes about 

what he says,” the defendant announced. 
“Listen carefully,” he told his Nisei in- 
terpreter. In a battle-scarred Manila 
courtroom last week, Gen. Tomoyuki 
Yamashita took the witness stand to fight 
for his life and deny that’ as Japanese 
commander in the Philippines he was re- 
sponsible for the atrocities committed 
there. 
_ Japanese defense witnesses had al- 
ready depicted Yamashita as a moderate, 
a humanitarian, a devoted family man, 
even as a reluctant soldier and pacifist 
at heart. But to counter the eyewitness 
reports of 123 atrocities in Manila, the 
defense needed the explanation of the 
accused himself. With ribbons on _ his 
green field blouse and spurs on his shiny 
boots, Yamashita took over. 

He spoke in a clear, deep voice for 45 
minutes. Thrusting his large, shaven head 
forward and half-closing his eyes against 
courtroom floodlights, he stared at the 
ceiling and at the five American officers 
on the bench. He had known nothing, he 
swore, of the terror inflicted on Manila 
by Japanese Army and Navy forces. Ar- 
riving in the Philippines in October of 
1944, he took over terrain and troops un- 
familiar to him. Thereafter the duties of 
a hopeless battle, Yamashita claimed, 
took up all his time. With that, the de- 
fense rested its case. 

Crime and Evidence: From the day 
it opened, the first trial of a Jap as a war 
criminal belonged to the prosecution. 
General of the Army MacArthur’s “Rules 
and Regulations Governing Trial of War 
Crimin formed the sole courtroom 
code. It clearly defined a new legal prin- 
ciple, under which Yamashita was 
charged with responsibility for all actions 
of troops under his command. But its 
rules of evidence, as interpreted by the 
bench, permitted almost anything, even 
the prosecution’s introduction of third- 
' hand hearsay evidence—a break with 
Anglo-Saxon justice that scandalized trial 
observers. 

When it closed its case, the prosecu- 
tion had produced hundreds of thousands 
_ of Japanese military documents captured 
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Armed with bamboo spears and fanaticism, young Javanese gather before battle 


in the Philippines. But not one directly 
implicated Yamashita in the war crimes 
for which he was held responsible. 

From Manila, Robert Shaplen, News- 
WEEK correspondent cabled this estimate 
of the ‘rial: 

_ “In the opinion of prieky every cor- 
respondent covering the trial, the military 
commission came into the courtroom the 
first day with the decision already in its 
collective pocket. The trial has not been 

articularly impressive, either from a 
egal standpoint or that of courtroom con- 
duct. There is at least one uninhibited 
and constant doodler on the commission 
and another member who spends a large 
part of his time staring out the window. 
It is probably true that Yamashita actual- 
ly is ‘legally’ guilty according to the 
‘extra-legal’ principle of -command re- 
sponsibility. But as one correspondent 
put it: ‘It’s like a man being tri rightly 
or wrongly for rape, and finding the girl's 
father is the judge’.” 

Meanwhile in Tokyo, 59 more Japa- 
nese were rs with war crimes. The 
new list included royalty—Prince Mori- 
masa Nashimoto—former Cabinet min- 
isters, industrialists, journalists, and of- 
ficers of the secret police. It raised to 354 
er of alleged Japanese war crim- 
inals, 
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Dutch Uncle 

It took a British Indian division nine- 
teen days to capture the port of Surabaya 
from fanatic Indonesian nationalists. Last 
week it was apparent that it would take 
more than the approximately two British 
divisions available to enforce peace 
throughout Java. 

To some extent, however, the British 
gloves-off campaign checked the belliger- 
ent nationalists fighting against the return 


of Dutch rule. The Javanese withdrew 
from the port of Semarang. They sur- 


rounded but did not reach 50,000 Dutch 
refugees at Bandung. At Ambarawa, 
after a two-week siege, they were halted 
by British air attacks. 

The Dutch were almost forgotten in 
the struggle between the British and the 
avanese extremists. But Acting Gover- 
nor General Hubertus van Mook hailed 
members of the new Indonesian govern- 
ment as “well-chosen participants” in 
fresh negotiations. Sutan Sjahrir, the 
new young Premier, received a vote of 
confidence from a nationalist congress. 


_ Armed at last with support, Sjahrir 


planned a week’s tour of trouble spots, 
then real negotiation with the Dutch. 


Was This Desertion? 


It was Feb. 15, 1942, and night had 
fallen on Singapore. For the first time in 
weeks, the darkness was not split by the 
crunch of bombs or the blast of artillery. 
That afternoon Lt. Gen. Arthur E. Perci- 
val had surrendered his British, Indian, 
and Australian Army to Gen. Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, then commander of the con- 
quering Japanese. 

At Australian headquarters, a gaunt, 
bony-faced man ed with his con- 
science. He was Lt. Gen. Gordon Ben- 
nett, commander of the Australian Eighth 
Division. Should he attempt to escape and 
reach Australia to give the confused gov- 
ernment the benefit of his experience in 
fighting the Japs? Or should he stay with 
his men? Bennett sought out Lt. Col. 
Kent Hughes, his assistant quartermaster 
general, a nonprofessional soldier, phy- 
sician, and state legislator. 

They ate sandwiches and drank a mug 
of tea in the. now quiet operations room. 
Hughes told Bennett his first duty was 
to see that everything possible was done 
for his men. Bennett replied was 
nothing he could do that his-subordinates 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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POSTFORMING adds a new dimension to the 
fabrication of laminated plastics. This im- 
portant advance proved its value for many 
vital war applications. Now, it enables the 
laminated: plastics industry to meet on fav- 
orable terms the forming costs of other 
materials—creates a wealth of new oppor- 
tunities for the commercial application of 
laminates. . 

Postforming capitalizes on the latent 
thermoelasticity of laminated plastics—con- 
verts flat sheets ‘of high- and low-pressure 
laminates into a vast variety of shapes with 
simple or compound curves. After heat- 
softening, the thermosetting stock is cold- 
formed in wooden, plywood, densified wood, 
and metal dies or jigs. It can then be readily 
drilled, sawed, punched, and machined. 
Finished products are lightweight, dimen- 
sionally stable, and have high impact and 
tensile strengths. 

The exceptional electrical and mechan- 
ical properties of plastic laminates—their 
low initial and low postforming costs—offer 
designers and manufacturers vast scope for 
product improvement and production 
economy. Write Department 6 for further 
information on this new postforming tech- 
nique. And ask, too, for our comprehensive — 
booklet C-1, “Bakelite Laminating Plastics.” 
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The Japanese press has begun to re- 
flect the way the world’s most peculiar 
race is taking one of history's worst de- 
feats. In papers and magazines mailed 
from Tokyo, Maj. Compton Pakenham, 
NEwswEEK contributing editor and ex- 
‘pert on Japan, has found the following 
main trends in Japanese developments. 


@ The Japanese admit they have been 
hopelessly beaten. They make no at- 
tempt to formulate excuses or put the 
blame on someone else as the Germans 
are so fond of doing. Furthermore, books 
and articles giving unflattering foreign 
estimates of the Japanese are now re- 
printed—among them “Report From 
Tokyo” by Joseph C. Grew, the former 
American Ambassador, and “The Japa- 
nese Enemy” by the late Hugh Byas, 
onetime Tokyo correspondent of The 
New York Times. The reason the Japs 
take this attitude is.found in the emper- 
or-worship theory. What they are trying 
to do is take the blame on themselves. 
The more they were at fault the. less 
can the Son of Heaven be blamed. 

@ To express their changed nature the 








Do the Japs Feel Beaten? The Answer in Words and Pictures 


Japs have a current phrase—“The Re- 


building of New Japan.” One magazine 
that used to call itself The Weekly for 
the People of the Country now calls it- 
self The Weekly for the People of the 
Little Country. 
@ The military leaders and bureaucrats 
who led Japan to destruction are ridi- 
culed without mercy. The cartoon (1) 
showing a general reporting every Japa- 
nese loss as an American loss is typical. 
But it is important to note that the 
army, military life, and military virtues 
as such have not come under fire. 
@ About the,war, the Japanese ask two 
questions only—who was responsible for 
starting it and who lost it? The palm in 
both cases is awarded to Gen. Hideki 
Tojo. Through this discussion runs con- 
stant bitterness about the manner in 
which the military and official brother- 
hood kept the hard-working and devoted 
people in ignorance of the facts. The 
cartoon (2) showing a military figure 
(war) and a frock-coated politician 
(peace) bludgeoning each other on the 
brink of a precipice illustrates the point. 
@ Respect for the emperor is as pro- 
found as. ever. Hirohito’s visit to the 

















Shrines of Ise, to report the end of the 
war to the Sun Goddess, is recorded in 
the old terms specially reserved for the | 
Son of Heaven, who cannot visit, grant 
a gift, or be moved here and there with- 
out a special vocabulary to describe the 
action. To rationalize his unique position 
toward the emperor, General of the 
Army MacArthur is inflated to fit Jap 
ideas of the proper atmosphere. In de- 
scribing Hirohito’s visit to MacArthur 
the general is introduced as “The United 
States’ Highest Commander-in-Chief, 
MacArthur, Field. Marshal” (cut 8). 
@ Throughout the Japanese press, one 
eye is directed toward the fact of oc- 
cupation and the “Residing Soldiers.” 
Illustrated articles dilate on American 
scientific and agricultural achievements, 
American technical ability and wealth. 
Pages frequently display divisional in- 
signia (4), keyed to complete accounts 
of the war achievements of each divi- 
sion. Mild fun is poked at the occupa- 
tion soldiery, in caricatures (by an 
American artist) showing typical speci- 
mens (5), or cartoons twitting their in- 
curable shopping (6) but studiously 
avoiding any reference to fraternization. 
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Are you looking for new ways to cut your 
production costs? Then follow the lead 


ap i of successful operators, in every industry, who use 
B ; } Mh Preformed wire rope. Their records prove that 
T6fo 7 Me. it saves money. First, because it lasts longer. 
— He This results from Preformed’s ability to 
| Ww 1 Ve rop @ resist bending fatigue. Second, it savés money 
, Sa because it withstands heavy shock loads 

and thus helps avoid costly shut-downs. Third, © 


SAVES MONEY 3 WAYS Preformed spools better on the drum, 
' and helps to maintain a profitable speed of 


operation. You can gain these and many other 
advantages by specifying Preformed the 
next time you ordes@jre rope, 


at 
ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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$13.25 for Speaker Station. 
Complete 2-way system 
available for only $68.25 
3-station system $81.50 





4station system $94.75 


Give orders .. . get action . . . gather 
information . . . with FLEXIFONE! 
No waiting for operator, no dials or 
buzzers. Save time, money, steps and 
nerves. Executive decisions are swift- 
ly, clearly carried to the man you want 
—or you can hold a rapid FLEXIFONE 
conference with séveral men, each at 
his desk! Choice of several models with 
capacities up to 24 connections. No 
restrictions—prompt shipment. Mail 
coupon today and let free folder show ° 
you how FLEXIFONE gives you Wings 
’ For Your Words. : 
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FLEX/IF ONE 
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Sal FREE! 
| PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
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OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
could not. Hughes then said that if Ben- 
nett felt it was his duty to escape and re- 
port to the Australian Government, he 
would “never utter a word of criticism.” 

Bennett thereupon stripped all insignia 
ot rank from his uniform, picked up two 
junior officers, and managed somehow to 
slip through the Japanese lines. He 
reached the sea and by pure chance 
found some Chinese with a boat. In this 
frail craft with a 38-inch freeboard he 
started a perilous trip that finally got 
him back to Australia. 

Last week in a quiet, paneled court- 
room in Melbourne, General Bennett 


had previously walked out on a secret 
army court-martial on the same charge. 
Now he had to undergo o public inquiry 
under Justice George Ligertwood. For his 
defense, Bennett could have quoted the 
Australian Army’s song “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda”—in which a cornered hobo drowns, 
crying: “You'll never catch me alive.” 


PP 


Albania for Thee I Vote 


Albania held an election this week—an 
election by the new Balkan standards. 
Most of the candidates were Communists 


front of Premier Enver Hoxha. There 
were twenty independents but no opposi- 
tion candidates. The Albanians called 
it democracy. 


Qe 


Mr. Karageorgevitch 


A Balkan kingdom last week became 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia. Henceforth young Peter II will be 
known at home as plain Mr. Karageorge- 
vitch. Judging Marshal Tito’s overwhelm- 
ing victory at the polls as a mandate, the 
Assembly abolished the monarchy and 
declared Nov. 29 a national holiday. 


Pan 


Italy: Right-About 

The plump, white-mustached face of 
Vittorio Emanuele Orlando popped up in 
Rome last week, in political « 
and on the front pages of right-wing 
newspapers. Just as abruptly, it disap- 
peared, after three days of prominence. 
Italy, exhausted, bewildered, and angry, 
got a new government—but the spry 85- 
year-old statesman did not head it. Right- 
wing politicians succeeded in smashing 
Ferruccio Parri’s five-month-old Cabinet 
—but not in taking over full control. 

By Nov. 24, the rightist Liberal party, 
supported by Labor Democrats and the 
powerful Christian Democrats, had 
pulled out of Parri’s six-party coalition. 
Ostensibly, they broke away when Parri 
refused to add conservative veterans like 
Orlando to his Cabinet. They also ob- 
jected to his government’s continued 





purge of Fascists, particularly industrial- 


went on trial for deserting his men. He . 


and belonged to the National Democratic | 


conferences ~ 
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/ists. With. parliamentary elections o; 
four months off, the Right believed itse 
strong enough to defeat the Left in ad- 
vance of the polling. _ 


Parri resigned, with a bitter warning 


of looming civil war. But his own Action- 
ists, backed by Communists and Social- 
ists, refused to accept Orlando as Pre- 
mier, charging that his rise was the first 
step in a plan to set up a royalist gov- 
ernment. Instead, the Christian Demo- 
crats secured the post for their 64-year- 
old leader and Parri’s long-nosed, be- 
spectacled Foreign Minister, Alcide de 
Gasperi. 

A native of Trentino, member of the 


Associated Press 


De Gasperi rises from the Right 


‘Austrian parliament before and the Ital- 
ian parliament after the last war, Gas- 
peri is one of Italy’s most experienced 
politicians. Fluent in French, German, 
and English, he worked in the Vatican 
Library until] 1939, supplementing his 
meager income with translations and es- 
say writing. An ardent mountain climber, 
he gets his chief exercise today climbing 
five flights to a cold-water flat where he 
lives with his wife and four young daugh- 
ters—and no servants. 


oon 


Madame Sorel’s Gentlemen 


Cécile Sorel, France’s most famous 
actress, at 73 flounces around Paris in a 
flamboyant costume of robin’s blue 
topped by a towering robin’s-egg-blue hat 
over masses of straw-colored hair. Plumes, 
also blue, cascade luxuriously from the 
hat. With fluty voice and super-elegant 
diction—always the mark of her brand of 
stylized acting which harks back to the 
era before Eleonora Duse—Sorel gives a 


good show whether negotiating the pur- — 
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chase of a canary or describing her 
memoirs. 

During post-liberation months Paris 
was entertained by the story that a French 
general once said sternly: “Mme. Sorel, 
why were you gallivanting with German 
oficers during the occupation?” With a 
rippling laugh Sorel responded: “Why 
did you let them come to Paris?” The 
story was not verifiable, but accusations 

ew that she had carried on an extensive 
social life with top Germans. 

Three weeks ago, however, stories that 
Sorel had entertained Germans took a 
serious turn, when the theater expurga- 
tion committee officially banned her 
from the stage for one year. Last week 
affairs took a graver turn still when ex- 
amination of documents left by the Ge- 
stapo revealed a letter addressed to Ger- 
man headquarters in Paris, and signed 
“Cécile Sorel, Grifin von Ségur” (her 
French title is Comtesse.de Ségur). The 
writer asked for permission to move in- 
to an apartment seized from a Jew. Sorel 
declared that a French scamp had writ- 
ten the letter for her in German, and, not 
knowing German, she was not culpable. 
Nevertheless, she must now explain the 
letter to a Paris civil court. Whatever the 
outcome, Parisians are betting that she 
will give a good show. 


Pom 


France: Winter Comes 


France settled down to the problems 
of winter last week. It did so for the mo- 
ment with a minimum of politics. Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle had emerged 
from the crisis of the preceding two 
weeks stronger than ever before. The 
Assembly had given itself seven months 
to frame a new constitution for France. 
Until then the problems of the nation 
would fall primarily on the President. 

For the moment, de Gaulle fell back 
into his old routine in his Rue St.-Dom- 
inique office. He arrived early and 
worked late. The. only visible change was 
that he wore civilian clothes instead of a 
uniform. As he cocked a cigarette in his 
latest photograph (see cover), he looked 
as confident as Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the early years of the New Deal. The 
Assembly passed the bill de Gaulle rec- 
ommended, nationalizing the Bank of 
France and four private banks but ex- 
empting commercial banks. 

Of all the problems that de Gaulle and 
the French population face during the 
coming winter, the most trying is likely 
to be the coal shortage. Loren Carroll, 
chief of NEwswe ex Paris bureau, tells how 
much this means to every Frenchman: 

Two huge lumbering charcoal-burning 
gasogene trucks collided on the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi. Several sacks of coal 
spilled on the pavement. A little boy 
screamed hysterically: “Maman, maman, 
du charbon!” In a twinkling a crowd col- 
lected, many skipping off with handfuls 
ot coal. One dignified old man lifted a 
lump and admired it reflectively as if it 
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Holiday Drinks 


with this 


MERITO EGG-NOG 
One-half teaspoon granulated 
sugar, | whole egg, 1 jigger 
RON MERITO (Gold 
Label), 1 glass milk. Shake 
well with cracked ice. Strain 
into egg-nog cup or Collins- 
glass with a little nutmeg 
on top. 
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Mes: joes Fae ea ne ‘ 
MERITO HOT BUTTERED RUM 


Splash 2 dashes of Angostura Bitters 
into a glass or pewter mug. Add 2 jig- 
gers RON MERITO (Gold Label). . 
Place: a teaspoonful of butter in the 
rum (leave spoon in glass or mug). ; 
Pour in piping hot water. Sprinkle a ke 
few cloves on top. Stir and allow to } 
steep for a few minutes. Inhale freely, - 
sip cautiously, 


The holiday season calls especially 
for these traditional drinks: 
hot buttered rum and delicious egg-nog, 
enriched by Ron Merito’s better 
flavor. Remember, there is no finer rum 
than mountain-distilled Ron Merito. 







AVAILABLE GOLD LABEL AND WHITE LABEL ¢ 86 PROOF ¢ FOR RECIPE BOOKLET, WRITE NATIONAL 
DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., DEPT.N23, P.O. BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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were a beautiful shell or a gold nugget. 

All French minds this ath focused on 
coal. Press headlines were full of it. A 
woman member of one of the British 


~ services discovered her maid had pinched 


coal from the bin piece by piece, taking 
it off in her handbag until almost half a 
ton was gone. The black-market price 
ran between $180 and $240, and it was 
hard to get at that. 

The public did not need to be told 
that the coal crisis was grave. It was re- 
minded several times a day when elec- 
tricity was shut off for periods of up to 
one hour. The maddening incidents this 
causes made the French say half their 
time and all their energy was spent mere- 
ly coping with the petty details of daily 
life, elevators stopped between floors, 
imprisoning occupants as long as one 
hour. At hairdressing salons, electric dry- 
ing and permanent waving machines sud- 
denly halted, leaving women with wet 
hair. It was not unusual to see a woman 
caught in a permanent machine, her hair 
sticking up straight like brass spikes, all 
encased in machinery. Telephone lines 
were so overtaxed that for long periods 
it was impossible to get a dial tone. Dead 
doorbells made people call out in the 
street and pitch pebbles at their friends’ 
windows. 

Conquest, but No Coal: In normal 
times the electric deficiency, caused by a 
drought that has reduced hydro-electsic 
production, could have been made up by 
coal-produced current. Since liberation, 
the French coal industry has made a 
heroic effort to restore France's own 
mines and get those of the Saar in work- 
ing order. Despite the appalling handicap 
of worn machinery, underfed, under- 
clothed, and overfatigued miners, and 
the lack of pit props, production steadil 
has increased until at present French 
mines are producing 147,000 tons a day, 
or 53,635,000 tons yearly—about 6,000,- 
000 more tons than normally. 

But France normally imported some 
20,000,000 tons and now it is unable to 
import enough to make up the deficiency. 
American strikes, for example, ca im- 
ports from the United States to fall from 
406,700 tons in September to 380,200 
tons in October. Far worse, however, 
France is not getting the expected sup- 
plies from the Ruhr. November expecta- 
tions were 313,000 tons; receipts up to 
Nov. 16 were only 8,700 tons. 

The outraged French declare the Brit- 
ish have permitted: certain German fac- 
tories, notably rubber; to resume opera- 
tions in the British zone. The French also 
complain that in the Ruhr 6,000,000 tons 
of coal above ground are ready for trans- 


‘portation and French trains sent to pick 


up the coal have been diverted for mili- 
tary uses in Germany. They say 3,700 
cars sent to Germany between Sept. 15 
and Nov. 15 have not returned to France. 

As a result, drastic new electricity reg- 
ulations have been ordered in Paris. Non- 
priority factories have been put on a 


Newsweex : 


three-day week schedule. Houses and of. 
fices will be deprived of all electricity 
except for two hours in the middle of the 
day. Lighting of shop windows is for- 
bidden. All shops except groceries and 
pharmacies must shut down at 5 or 6, 
And the subway is to stop running one 
hour earlier than usual. 


Sal 


The Nuremberg Show 


From the start the Nuremberg court- 
room was an impressive backdrop to a 
giant drama. But last week, with the pre- 
liminaries over, the show really got under 
way. In three days it reached peaks of 
tragedy, comedy, intrigue, and bombast. 

Horror: Soft fluorescent lamps glowed 
like fdotlights below the prisoners’ dock 
as the courtroom darkened on Nov. 29. 
All the defendants—except Hjalmar 
Schacht—turned to face the screen. Then 
for the next 52 minutes nausea swept the 
room. The movie was a documentary of 
German atrocities. Its heroes were men 
blinded by eye-gouging torture, charred 
and gangrenous semi-skeletons contorted 
in agonizing death, a broken woman who 
explained how concentration-camp star- 
vation drove human beings to canni- 
balism, running men and-women mowed 
down by machine-gun fire, mountains of 
human remnants finally consigned to the 
earth by bulldozer burial. 

“No! I'll get sick,” cried Schacht when 
a guard nudged him toward the screen. 
Rudolf Hess leaned forward, fascinated. 
Reichsmarshal Géring’s fat face red- 
dened. Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel 
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| of- covered his eyes and mopped his brow. 
icity At the end, the presiding judges forgot 
i he even to ep oe ee as they veered 
or- tin horrified silence. en Hans Fran 3 c 
and [i od Arthur Seyss-Inquart got back to TIGHT-SPOT with a drive shart... 
r 6. their cells, they vomited. that’s a centrifugal pump. It’s nec- 
one Hoax: For two hours on Nov. 30, : 
Rudolf Hess wriggled in his seat. Ameri- comer wert Be. 3 Peet >. sarees ec) 
can, Russian, and British prosecuting at- does the pumping so.closely inside the 
tomeys argued that his self-announced housing that clearances are extremely 
loss of memory should not excuse him ; b 5 
from trial. Dr. Gunther von Rohrscheidt minute. That’s how you get suction and 
urt- insisted his client was a victim of four- 
fo a year amnesia; that obviously he had been 
tet abnormal since his flight to Scotland four 
der years ago. Then the bench gave the lone 
s of occu, ant of the prisoners’ dock a chance 
ast, to speak. 
wed Tense with excitement, Hess informed 
lock the court: “As of now my memory is 
29. again in order. My reasons for simulating 
4 a loss of memory were of a spony na- 
en ... I want to remain with my com- - : 
the pi and receive judgment ae them it’s also how you can get into trouble 
y of | py ay bear pap rcencoagh if there’s end-play in the drive shaft. 
men for all I have done.” After a moment o : 
rred stunned silence, guffaws rocked the court- Only ball bearings can take that com- 
1 room. Grinning like a small boy, Hess sat bination of heavy radial and thrust 
wae down. a ‘ 
tar- Allied psychiatrists maintained they load and high speed and hold acs 
ae had known all along that Hess was faking. clearances, 
_ His a mieted with sian at 
" news of Rudy’s prank. Unconfirmed by , se 3 ‘ 
the Allied officers, but well circulated in a : oma ooh se, eee ween } oo 
| Nuremberg was a new explanation of like this . . . and come up with a series 
= Hess's 1941 flight: He planned to take of bearings such as the Duplex Units. 
am, King George VI back to Berlin for a : 
oo peace conference with Hitler. When Hit- Their greater ball complement and 


ler heard the news of Hess’s flight, Goring 
reported, he was speechless for the first 
time in history. 

Assassination: The peak.of the week’s 
drama came with the entranee of a tall, 
gaunt Austrian. Now none of the prison- 
ets chuckled when the prosecution’s sur- 
prise witness took the stand;. instead, hate 
and fear darkened twenty faces. The wit- 
ness was Maj. Gen. Erwin Lahousen, pro- 
fessional soldier and high officer of the 
Wehrmacht’s intelligence service. Dur- 
ing the war he served directly under Ger- 
many’s top spy, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. 

maris kept a careful record of Nazi 
conspiracies. For his own counter-espi- 
onage, the Nazis hanged him slowly, with 
piano wire, -in Dachau last April. But 
they missed Lahousen, and now he spoke 
for Canaris. 

Keitel and Ribbentrop, Lahousen testi- 

, were directly involved in mass 
murder and political assassination. ‘In 
September 1989, Ribbentrop joined Kei- 
tel in planning the liquidation of the 
Polish intelligentsia, nobility, clergy, re- 
sistance movement, “Bolshevists,’ and 
ews. 

Keitel’s staff ordered systematic de- 
struction on the eastern front of all Rus- 
sian soldiers who were considered 
solsheviks or members of the intelligent- 
sia, all Crimeans, Moslems, and Jews. 

tured British Commandos were later 
ordered executed. Keitel’s interest in mur- 






















. double angularity of load lines enable 


these bearings to take heavy loads with 
the ultimate in axial and radial rigid- 
ity. They maintain precise clearances 
between rotary element and casing, re- 
quire minimum attention and last long 
beyond anticipated life expectancy. 


It’s the way Fafnir enters into working 
partnership with machine designers 
and machine users in offering practical 
solutions to any bearing problem 
that makes so many executives 
say, “Let’s put it up to Fafnir.” 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 
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EVER SINCE THE 1850'S, WHEN 
SAILING SHIPS WERE TO BE SEEN 
IN EVERY HARBOR, WE HAVE 
DEDICATED OURSELVES TO 
MAKING PIPES FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS. 
(Actual photograph of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, in the 50’s) 


- Photo by Victor Prevost, 
Courtesy N. Y. Historical Society. 
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The KAYWOODIE of 7945 


The first pipe of our family of pipes. 
was made in 1851, ninety-four years 
ago. Kaywoodie Pipes keep right on 
getting better. Today, pipe-smokers’ - 
preference is for Kaywoodie. Available 
at your dealer’s, $3.50 to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
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der was even extended to include Gens. 
Henri Honoré Giraud and Maxime Wey- 


‘ gand, and he continually urged Canaris 


to arrange their assassination before the 
— a threat to the Germans in No 
Africa. 


The Fat Paladin: When the defend- 


ants asked for the right to examine La- 
housen; the tribunal denied the request. 
But Géring’s lawyer, describing his client 


as just a big boy, explained that Hermann - 


found it “nearly unbearable to sit there 
day after day without being able to open 
his mouth.” On Dec. 1, in a written in- 


| terview with the Associated Press, none 


opened his mouth wide and announ 
that, given the chance, he would do it all 
over again. 

“I consider myself a true paladin of my 
Fiihrer,” said Goring. “I was a disciple 
and a follower” although “after 1948 my 
influence with Hitler decreased, and by 
1944-45 it practically disappeared. Our 
differences then were over foreign, po- 
litical, domestic, and military matters . . . 
I am still a National Socialist . . . Natural- 
ly there are some things I would do dif- 
ferently.” 


Po 


German on der Strasse: 


What War Guilt Trials? 


From Nuremberg, James O'Donnell, 
chief of Newsweex’s Berlin bureau, 


sends this account of a little known angle . 


of the war-criminals trial—what the Ger- 
mans think of it. 


There is probably no city its size in 
the world where this trial is less dis- 
cussed by the man in the street than 
Nuremberg, no country in the world 
where less is known about it than Ger- 
many. The reasons for this are many. 

Most beer halls, once fountainheads 
of Nazi ideology, are dry and silent— 


buried beneath the red sandstone rubble - 


of the inner city. Some, like the famous 
Rathskeller, survive only as communal 
eateries, serving a paltry, tasteless noon- 
day meal. Kerzinger’s and the Apollo 
Keller, just beyon 
become jive emporia or “frat houses” for 
Yank soldiers and their dates. But in the 
surviving Wiener Grinzing, the Augus- 
tiner, and the Goldenes Posthorn, burgers 
and workers still] gather these chilly eve- 
nings to drink their bitter beer. 
Twentieth Century Guilt: Now and 
then the subject of trials comes up, and 
this is what the Nurembergers say: 
@ A middle-aged railroad worker: “You 
people will never understand. All you 
will do is hang them, and for what they 
have done that is too merciful.” 


@A well-dressed young lawyer: “Since 


there are English and American judges, 
this will be a very judicial trial. From 
your Anglo-Saxon concept of fair play, 
you. will hang some but not all of the 
accused. This is also because as propa- 





the city walls, have - 


andists you are not stupid people, ang 
e Germans are. That will make a 
found impression upon them. But yoy 
will have difficulty in showing them jug 
what law obtains in this process, ang 
you will never be able to prove that the 
defendants are being tried for starting , 
war and not for losing one, for the simple 
reason that had they not lost they would 
not be on trial and your leaders 
would be.” 
@ A 27-year-old ex-Wehrmacht man who 
fought as a panzer grenadier in Poland, 
‘France, and Russia: “I look at my home 
town of Nuremberg—the ruined churches 
and museums, the shattered house of 
Albrecht Diirer—at this crime the twen. 
tieth century has committed against the 
fifteenth. And I look at the prostrate 
. fatherland, not forgetting what I have 


Photos 
Goring: The unrepentant Nazi 


seen of want and desolation in many 


lands. And then I say if these men had 


five pfennig’s worth of honesty or char- 
acter, they would stand up before the 
world and shout Guilty! Guilty! Guilty! 
@ A former shopkeeper: “Those KZ’ 
[concentration caingel. Terrible! You 
must realize that we common people dic 
not know anything about that.” (This is 
a bald lie. If he had said most Germans 
did not realize the monstrous extent of 
what went on behind electrified barbed 
wire, he would be approaching the 
=e er few Germans were so jem) 

ey could not count disappearing Jews.) 
@ A 19-year-old blond, Eriocyed Lili 
Marlene: “What trials?” 

This is the town of Hans Sachs, so it 
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is only fair that a master shoemaker 


should be_heard. Michael Wurle’ putters 
about in a little shop just under Spittler 
Gate. He had this to say: “Ich bin ein 
schuhmacher—I will always be one and a 
good one too. If house painters and 
champagne salesmen had stuck to their 
trades, Nuremberg would still be ‘the 


loveliest city in the world and I would 


not be-wondering when I will see good 
leather or good beer again.” . 


ene 


Plaguein Reins.‘ 
In the midst of the many grim om 


‘ ecits forecasting a tidal wave of 


ease in Europe this winter, one hope- 
ful voice was raised last week. Dr. 
George Stuart, chief of the Epidemic 
Control Branch of UNRRA, declared 
that disease had been checked and would 
not sweep across the Continent from 
the devastated regions. 

- Typhus, smallpox, and the plague have 
virtually been eliminated from Western 


. Europe by vaccination and DDT, Dr. — 
Stuart revealed. But Continental coun- 


tries still struggle with diphtheria, ty- 
phoid, tuberculosis, and venereal disease. 
Diphtheria -has hit Germany hard while 
syphilis has jumped to twenty times the 
normal rate. Typhoid increased thirty- 
fold. Malaria rages in Greece. Britons suf- 
fer from dysentery; it kills hungry Vien- 
nese. 

Influenza, the scourge: of 1918, is no 
immediate menace, UNRRA maintained. 
Communicable diseases are not spread- 
‘ing nearly as rapidly as in 1919. But on 
Nov. 27 the Fran radio reported 
that after a freezing snowstorm influenza 
patients filled Berlin hospitals. 


PP 


| Price Views the Reich 


The whole elaborate Potsdam plan for 


ruling the Reich must be revised. That 


was the implication of the full report 
made to President Truman by Byron 
Price, wartime Director of Censorship, on 
the basis of a ten-week survey of Ger- 
many. The report, which was released 
last week, went further than previ- 
ous interviews given by the newspaper- 


man American editors probably trust. 


more than any other. Price thus sum- 
marized his findings: 


The entire. basic structure of Military 
Government in Germany, including the Pots- 
dam Declaration, should be reexamined in 
the light of experience and new conditions. 

The. United States must decide whether 


we mean to finish the job competently, and - 
provide the tools, the determination and the’ 


funds requisite to that purpose, or withdraw. 
We must decide whether we are going to 


Permit starvation, with attendant epidemics - 


and disorders, in the American zone, or ship 
the food to prevent it. 


We must decide whether obstructions. 


taised by the French Government, which 
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New Filmo-Master 
400” for 8mm. film 
or up to a — 
‘uninterrupted - 
movies! Clear, brill 
ant pictures. Entirely 
geardriven. 


New Filmosound 179, 16mm. 
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Now you can see the new, war-improved 

Bell & Howell cameras and Filmosound 
and silent projectors .. . the home movie 

_ @quipment you have waited for so long! 
__ Even the finest models have been re- 
fined and improved . . . to give you un- 
qualified pleasure, simple ease o opera- 
tion, and fine movies of professional 
quality. 

See these new B&H models today— — 
precision-built by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s preferred studio equipment 

And here's a suggestion... if your Bell & 
Howell dealer cannot fill your order before 
the holidays, get a Filmo Gift Certificate. 

_ No e will be more appreciated. 
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A Sensational Card Game. The Object is 
to Capture Count Cards totalling a Million. 


Havoc is raised by the adroit use of the 
Exciting Bull and Bear cards. You will 
like it. Prite 75 cents. 





MONOPOLY—Most popular of the world’s 


great standard games. Sets at $2 and 
upwards. 


oc Nase 






Lively Action Game 


Dig letters from a pile with the magic pick 
(adhesive surfaced), and be first to form a 
winning word. Agy*pumber up to six can 


join the hilarious’ séramble! New editions 
of Dig are néy-in preparation, 
ROOK —imniensely popular card game. 75 cents. 


CAMELOT — 4 great game. Always a favorite 
SORAFY —Board game with unique play. $1.50. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 


* NEW YORK * CHICAGO 














Gentle Julius: Not far from the court where he is now on trial for his life, Julius 
Streicher once indulged in this merry romp. Photographs found 
the paunchy Jew-baiter whirling a husky partner across the lawn 






Pix Photos 


in Nuremberg show 
of his prewar home. 





have deadlocked the four-power Control 
Council at Berlin, are to be-permitted to de- 
feat the underlying purposes of Allied policy. 

We have reached the stage where we must 
determine much more specifically what we 
are going to do about minor hirelings of the 
Nazi party and its satellite agencies, and how 
far we are going in destroying the industrial 
structure of Germany. 

Not of least importance, it must be de- 
cided how fast and how far the government 
is to go on changing from military to civilian 
control in Germany. Really competent ci- 
vilian administrative personnel and advice 
must be provided from within the present 
governmental establishment at Washington 
if any such change-over is to have a chance 
of succeeding. 

The urgency of these decisions is deep- 
ened not only by the continuing four-power 
deadlock at Berlin, but by the approach of 
winter. The next few months will be critical 
months. They will determine whether the 
American Government, in its first large-scale 
attempt at governing a conquered people, is 
to succeed, or fail, or abandon the effort. 


Not Pity but Safety: Price based his 
report on a simple thesis: that the. Pots- 
dam Declaration providin Germany 
should be treated as a single economic 
unit with a minimum subsistence stand- 
ard represented -“not an expression of 
sympathy or pity for a people who -have 
outraged every law of decency and civili- 
zation, but a practical recognition that if 
‘Sermany were to become an economic 
void, or the seat of starvation, epidemic 
and revolution, she would remain a 
menace to the peace and prosperity of the 
entire world.” es 

Price found “not the sli 


test evidence 
that.German industry can 


me, within 


td 


the foreseeable future, sufficiently strong 
to permit diversions of production for 


rman war purposes.” He also reported: 


“The German people do realize—they 
have been made to realize—that they lost 
the war decisively. They are at this stage 
a thoroughly beaten and frightened peo- 
ple.” However, a 74-page survey of what 
the Germans themselves are thinking was 
released by American occupation authori- 
ties on Dec. 2 and it revealed almost 
universal criticism of American individual 
actions, efficiency, and policies—or lack 
of them. : 
To evolve a workable ' policy in Ger- 
many, Price made these specific recom- 
mendations: (1) “Use of the full force 
and prestige of American diplomatic 
‘power’ to persuade the French to cease 
blocking attempts to treat Germany as 
an economic unit; (2) a change-over in 
military government not earlier than June 
1, 1946; (8) the reduction of the 72- 
page directive under which thé American 
zone is administered to a few hundred 
werds of general principles; (4) raising 
the planned daily ration of-1,550 calories 
for Germans, which will not be enough 
to prevent starvation and possibly epi- 
demics and rioting, to 2,000 calories— 
presumably with “additional food exports 
from the United States, on credit”; (5) 
greater leeway for military government 
in deciding how much denazification is 
wise; (6) improvement in handling the 
rman press, radio, motion pictures, 
etc.; (7) slower demobilization of the 
American Army in Germany in view of 
the continuing Nazi spirit of the young 


people, and (8) speedier trials for im- ; 


prisoned Nazis. 
President Truman promptly _ sent 
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Price’s to the Secretaries of State, 
War, the Navy for “careful consid- 
eration” and “whatever. joint action my 
be indicated. ‘ 


oo 


UNO Where? 


A smile spread across the glum face 
ot Andrei Gromyko in London last week, 
as the United Nations Preparatory Com- 


“mission got off to a quick, amiable start.. 


When he informed one PRECO commit- 
tee that a current problem would have 
to be referred to Moscow for instructions, 
the chief Soviet delegate joined in the 
inevitable laughter. He no longer kept a 
hawklike watch on his colleagues, but 
with other delegates dozed peacefully 


_»through most of the bilingual oratory. 


The representatives of 50 other na- 


‘tions also forgot, temporarily, the wran- 


gling disputes of past UNO meetings. 
Smoothly, compromising in advance, they 
set up the commission that will pave the 
way for the first meeting ef the United 
Nations General Assembly in London in 
January. 

The organizational jobs were divided 
among eight technical - committees. But 
the chief debate centered on the future 


‘headquarters of the UNO. Although 


PKOCO's executive committee had voted 
for the United States, Britain still fought 
to have the capital ‘established in Europe. 
A: | ast 24 American localities were in 


‘ th» race, with San Francisco keeping the 


| ad. With brochures, ipowitig niches, 
cocktail parties, and hi perente sales- 
man-hip, these unofficia delegates made 
th ir bids in London: 

« Paul E. Bellamy from Rapid City, S.D., 
ur*-d UNO to locate in 100 square miles 
of he Black Hills of Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. One of his strong- 
est arguments was the claim that no 
aggressor would waste an atomic bomb 
on ihe Black Hills. Although depressed 
by a steady diet of halibut at Claridge’s 
hotel, Bellamy drawled happily: “Well, 
] just go my way but my picture gets in 
all the papers. And do you know what 
Mayor Kelly got for all his cocktail par- 
ties? Just 2-inches in an evening paper. 
€@ Mayor Edward Kelly’s delegation 
countered by describing Chicago as “un- 
rivaled in cultural, educational, . and 
spiritual facilities . . . a cosmopolitan 
city which grips the imagination of 
globe.” 

€ Atlantie City’s representatives 
housing and transpo 
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“Come In” 


HE door to your safe and sound protection is wide 
open. Inside you will find a man trained and ex- 
perienced in the preparation of insurance policies suited 
to your particular needs. He will explain to you in 
simple, understandable terms all the technicalities 6f 
your insurance coverage, pointing out just how, where 
and why you are insured under your contract. He will 
. survey your insurance needs without obligation and 
recommend whatever is needed for your proper. 
protection. 


Make a note now to call on your insurance agent—meet 


him in his, office—get acquainted—place your confi- 
\ den¢e a Ability to give you the best in service 
‘ and) fe tion._| ‘ 





the F idelity-Phawie representative in your town, write to 














@ Gov. Maurice T; sssachiu = ; 


in cutaway and ‘stripe 
_ flanked by Dr. K pton of Massa- 
chusetts Institu “of Technology and 


atomic fame, and Robert Burgess Stew- 
art, retired diplomat and professor. Tobin 
cajoled Latins with allusions to Harvard 
culture and English- speaking delegates 
with em on Boston's British 

tions. When ‘Compton announced a joint 
AFL-CIO mn no-strike pledge for UNO, the 


: delegates burst into cheers. 








, New York 8, N. Y. We will gladly send you his name. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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It’s Bad for GI Waiting in France 
but It’s Worse for Nazi Prisoner 


Look at Redeployment Base 
Debunks Stories That Herrenvolk 
Still Live the Life of Riley 


Reports that American soldiers await- 
ing redeployment live under primitive 
conditions while German POW’s live lux- 
uriously in heated barracks have come 
from Europe in recent weeks. NEws- 
week's Paris bureau sent Toni Howard 
to investigate. Her report follows: 


Acres and acres of mud, bare blasted 
trees, rows and rows of khaki-colored 
tents, dugouts, and Nissen huts—this is 
the picture of the United States Army’s 
Chanor base in Northeastern France, 


where. American soldiers await redeploy- . 


ment home and German prisoners of war 
work for them. : 

For GI's it’s something like being back 
in training camp. There is the same feel- 
ing of transiency, the same mass living, 
feeding, and bunking—and everywhere 
the familiar. mud. One big difference is 
that there is no work, no drill, and very 
little discipline. Time is just time, and 

lien, and wait, with Germans 
doing all the work. 

According to Army standards, living 
conditions for GI’s are good. Tents are 
winterized, which means that the sides 


Gangplank scene at Le Havre: Bored, restless, the GI’s leave for home 





-are reinforced, floors are built on concrete 


blocks, and cots are off the ground. Each 
tent has a stove and plenty of coal, and 


there is electric light. Blankets, shoes, and - 


overcoats are standard Army equipment. 

Boredom—Rumor Breeder: The 
soldiers eat usual Army food. They have 
fresh meat twice a week, sometimes more 
often than that, and meals are built 
around regular supplies. Army rations 
are augmented by fresh vegetables when- 
ever procurable. In addition to “dry” post 
exchanges, where a soldier gets his week- 
ly rations of chocolate bars, gum, razor 
blades, soap, and ten packs of cigarettes, 
“wet” PX’s serve beer, cokes, and ice 
cream. Of course there are Red Cross 
clubs—big, barny buildings where soldiers 
sit around drinking coffee, eating dough- 
nuts, playing cards, and griping about 
how chou the shows change in the 
camp movie houses. There is much com- 
paring of point scores among Army out- 

ts and many rumors about shipping 
dates fly around. 

According to the men commanding 
these camps, the biggest problem is en- 
tertainment. Average redeployment time 
is now down to six or seven days, but 
even for that short time, it is hard to keep 
the men occupied, especially now that 
entertainment spots at Le Havre and 
Rouen are off limits to American troops. 
A typical sight in any of the temporary 





camps in this area is soldiers sauntering 
along muddy roads in twos and threes 
on their way to and from movie buildin 
post oe, camp libraries, and valet 
, restless, they wander from 


— Bor 
‘building to building trying to think of 


something to do between now and din. 
ner. Two or three times a day, perhaps, 
they will walk down to the center of the 


camp to stand before a giant billboard — 


and read and re-read notices of ship ar- 
rivals and probable saoscig 2 dates of 
various outfits being moved. through. 

Dirty Work for Fritz: Down the 
same roads German prisoners of war 
dressed in gray work cheats march back 
from work details to the prisoner-of-war 
camp nearby, where they live under the 
supervision of American officers and en- 
listed men. POW’s, says the Army, “do all 
the dirty work now”—road construction, 
road policing, general cleaning, repairing 
Army installations, and latrine and kitch- 
en details. They work from six to ten 
hours a day. Their living conditions are 
not easy, but not too tough either. 

The average POW lives in a patched- 
up tent, his bunk is on the bare ground 
or on flooring built in his spare time. At 
Camp Philip Morris, which has a capaci- 
ty of 30,000 transient soldiers and about 
4,000 static troops, a POW labor force of 
4,700 lives in tents, with perhaps one tent 
in six slightly winterized. Under the di- 
rective which covers treatment of prison- 
ers, they are allowed stoves but not coal. 
The wood they get keeps their tents warm 
enough but no more. They have no elec- 
tricity, only candles. Their clothing and 


_blankets are Army discards—classed as 


unserviceable. 

POW’s have their own messes, with 
their own cooks. A typical menu for one 
day runs like this: breakfast—oatmeal, 
milk, sugar, coffee; dinner—potatoes, 
hash, beets, bread, coffee; supper-—rice, 


prunes, bread, coffee, apples. The Army . 


sees that a prisoner’s caloric intake is suf- 
ficient to maintain life and health and en- 
able him to keep on working. But that is 
all. Prisoners see no fresh meat, fruit 
juices, or sweets of any kind gxcept sugar. 

In many of these camps, such as Her- 
bert Tareyton where 1,100: POW’s are 
working to maintain a camp for 11,000 
transient GI’s, the Germans do without 
sugar and coffee in order to bake kuchen 
once weekly. Except for this cake, which 
is baked in primitive brick ovens, all food 
must be cooked in gigantic German tvu- 
reens. This is all the cooking equipment 
the Army allows. It means everything 
must be mixed together in one mess. At 
Camp Twenty Grand I saw POW’s stand- 
ing in line to collect their evening meal. 
Each prisoner got a bucket filled with 
stew, a hunk of bread,-and a cup of coffee. 

And No Escape: GI's in many of 
these camps are under the impression 
that the POWs are living much as they 
do, And in some camps, soldiers will tell 
you that the-Germans are living the life 


of Riley. One reason for this is the re- 
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Electrically operated valves _ 
save time, trouble, and accidents 


Opening and closing valves can be a 


“slow, difficult, and hazardous task. Or 


it can be done quickly, easily, and safely 


with Cutler-Hammer Valve Control by 


merely-pushing a button. And thousands 
of installations prove that a small elec- 


“trie motor with Cutler-Hammer auto- 


matic control can do a better, surer job 


_ of operating any valve than the huskiest 


or most’ experienced man can do by 
hand. Even on high pressure, high tem- 
perature steam lines, where valves are 
often so hot they glow red, the Cutler- 
Hammer controlled-thrust-seating 
mechanism closes valves without any 
danger of jamming. eta 
Distance means, nothing to Cutler- 


Engineering excellence finds its greatest reward 


in the respect and confidence of those it serves 


»o+ OR BY MERELY PUSHING A BUTTON 


Hammer Valve Control. The operation 
of any valve or any number of valves, 
whether located in the next room, on 
the next floor, or miles away, is imme- 
diate, certain, and effortless. Many 


water and gas supply networks, as well ° 


as far-flung gas, gasoline, and oil pipe- 
lines, effect centralized control of their 
facilities with this system. The “Little 
Inch” pipeline from Texas to New 
Jersey, for instance, uses 212 Cutler- 


Hammer Valve Control units. Also, as - 


is obvious, the electrical operation of 
valves makes possible the automatic. 


control-.of processes. This is widely ~ 


utilized in the chemical and petroleum 
industries. In. fact, it has been said 


that today’s high octane refining ‘would _ 
not have-been possible without electric - 


valve control . . ..where hundreds of 


4 


Cutler-Hammer Valve Control units 
are employed, often in interlocked se- 
quence for the utmost precision of 
process control. .~ - - Pack 

Cutler-Hammer Valve-Control can 
be applied to valves now‘in service, or 
can be built into any make of new 
valves being purchased. The many op- 
portunities it offers for the improve-. 
ment of processes, for greater efficiency, 
and for the utmost. protection to men: 
and equipment recommend it for most 
serious and thorough investigation to- 
day. The broad experience of thenation- 
wide staff of Cutler - Hammer engineers 
is available for the-study of your spe- 
cific problems. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate : Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. : 


















it, peace on ar 
good wll toward men 


LIGHTS WILL TWINKLE gaily this 
Christmas Eve in millions of windows 
all over the world. 

Hearts will be overflowing with 
gladness as families, reunited, toast the 
Yuletide Season. 

Even those with loved ones still 
far away will be joyous in the knowl- 
edge of their safety. 

And once again, on this, the first 
Christmas of world peace in so many 
grim years, Seagram’s Fine Whiskies 
will play a proud and time-honored 
part in the festivities. 

For through the years America has 
made this satisfying discovery... that 
“‘Only the finest is fine enough for 
Christmas.”” 


Goe Seagram's 
and be Sure 
of the Finest 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


Seagram-Distillers Corporation 
Chrysler Building, New York 
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Cit records for Columbia Masterworks Brahms’ titanic 
““Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat Major” with the famed Phila- 


delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


In the entire realm of piano literature there is no composition so mag- 
nificent in size, scope, or conception as Brahms’ Concerto No. 2 in 
B-Flat Major ...a composition so great that it has been a challenge 
to and a measure of the genius of pianists for more than sixty years. 

When you hear Rudolf Serkin’s new Columbia Masterworks re- 
cording of this Concerto (Set M-mm-584, $6.50) 
you will be listening to the greatest living inter- 
preter of Brahms in the finest recording of this 
masterpiece ever made. You will marvel, too, at 
Serkin’s flawless, fabulous artistry that is so “faith- 
fully yours” because Columbia Records are lam- 


Trade Marks ‘‘ Columbia,’’ ‘‘ Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Marjorie Lawrence (Soprano): Marjo- 
-rie Lawrence Sings for the Boys. Songs 
servicemen love best. (Quartet and Orch, 
cond. by Shulman.) Set M-579 . $3.50 


COLUMBIA 


7 _ _M-MM-500, $5.50); in Beethoven’s Sonata No. 14 


RECORDS 


Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


Fritz Reiner cond. the Pittsburgh Sym. 
Orch. in Shostakovitch’s Symphony No. 
6, and Kabalevsky’s Colas Breugnon 
Overture. Set M-MM-585 .. . $5.50 


sorgsky’s Boris Godounov (with Chorus 
of the Metropolitan Opera and Orch. 
cond. by Cooper). Set M-MM-563. $5.50 


inated, pressed in layers, with playing surfaces of fine, expensive, 
long-wearing plastics, bonded to a tough, sturdy core. 

Like so many of the world’s great artists, Rudolf Serkin records 
exclusively on Columbia Records. Hear. this renowned pianist in 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 in E-Flat Major, Opus 73 (“Emperot”), 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, conducted by Bruno Walter (Set 


in C-Sharp Minor, Opus 27, No.2 (“Moonlight”) 
(Set x-mx-237, $2.50); and in Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in E Minor (71594-D, $1.00)... 


Columbia Recording Corporation @D A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Lotte Lehmann (Soprano): Schubert’ 
Songs From “Die Winterreise” (The 
Winter Journey), Vol. 2 (accompanied 
by Ulanowsky, Piano). Set M-587. $275 
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newspaper stories about luxuries 
prisoners were carrying as they passed 
sough Le Havre on their way from the 
sited States to the reclassification cen- 
of Bolbec. This is true. 
‘About 5,000 captured Germans came 
ough Le Havre a week ago carrying 
ars, watches, and civilian. clothing 
w had bought in the United States. 
t the minute these prisoners hit Bol- 
s they found an entirely different kind 
life. They received exactly the same 
gtment that the POW’s around the re- 
ployment camps get. Bolbec currently 
as about 57,000 German prisoners. A 
Mhird of them, returned from the French 
gne in poor condition, are now bein 
fattened up to a state of health whic 
will enable them to return to work. 
Another reason GI's think prisoners of 
war are living well is the neat, orderly 
ppearance of their compounds. The. 
are lined with stones, and precise 
gemiitlich limestone designs show the 
name and number of each POW labor 
company. It is all done by the prisoners 
in their free time. The setup reminds 
you of Dachau, where everything was 
neatly lettered also, including the words 
“Work Makes Freedom.” American sol- 
diers here worry whether they are going 
home tomorrow or next week. German 
prisoners have no idea when or whether 
they will be sent home, and seemingly 
believe that life at Chanor base is more 
or less permanent. That is why they get 
to work to make their quarters as com- 


-fortable as 


ible. The GI knows he is 
on his way home, so he uses what’s given 
him and lets everything else go. 

Life Across the Fence: POW’s told 
me: “We are being treated well. We are 
warm, and we have enough to eat.” Their 
ore complaint is that they have no news 
from their homes and families. They are 
hopelessly resigned but seem grateful for 
whatever PX rations they are allowed. 
They get enough cigarette paper and to- 
bacco so that each man can have 50 ciga- 
rettes every two weeks. They get 300 bars 
of soap every two weeks for 1,000 men 
and whatever tooth brushes, tooth pow- 
der, ink, and razor blades the Army 
spares them. Last summer, they proudly 
told me, they had fresh pork Ke two 
weeks. They work six days a week, from 
82 to about 50 hours. And after every 
50 minutes of work, they get a ten-minute 
break, At the camp, they have a special 
tent for treatment of minor illnesses. If a 
man is seriously ill, he goes to an Army 
hospital, where he gets the same treat- 
ment as an American soldier. 


Welcome, Doc 


In reply to charges that the Army has 
been meting its medical men, the War 
Department last week lowered the dis- 
charge score for doctors and dentists 
from 80 to 70 points. It also dropped the 
critical score for all enlisted men from 
60 to 55 points (as of Sept. 2), making 
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800,000 soldiers, including 38,000 medi- 
cal aids, eligible for release. 

The Navy revealed that as of Nov. 27 
one-fourth of its wartime personnel has 
been discharged. To date, 3,469,415 
Army and .Navy veterans have been re- 
turned from overseas, two-thirds of them 
from Europe and the Middle East. 


Officers at Work 


Buck geen at the Army Air Field 
near Enid, Okla., were a happy bunch last 
week. They woke ontne, grinned 
through the day, and at night they 
laughed in their dreams. 

What they saw was enough to make 
any GI think he was dreaming. The air 
base, like many others in the ' United 
States, was suffering badly from point 
discharges. It had 1,600 officers and only 
1,000 enlisted men. As a result of this 
“Mexican Army” setup, shavetails, first 
lieutenants, pilots, navigators, and flight 
instructors had to pitch in and do jobs 


_ usually the exclusive province of lowly 


privates. 

Every day officers worked beside the 
scarce GI’s, cheerfully greasing, servic- 
ing, and fueling planes. Others were 
truck drivers or messengers between ad- 
ministrative departments. They also stood 
guard duty as military: police. ; 

But many of the officers were happy 
with their assignments. Veterans amon 
them knew overseas duty was worse 
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This is the sev- 
enth in a series of 
articles on the 
lessons of the war. 


Ever since the 

days when man 

fought with clubs, 

each war has wit- 

nessed an increase 

in destructive im- 

plements until this 

one came to a 

climactic finish with the introduction of 
the atomic bomb. © | : 

‘As the implements of war increased 





bi in destructive power and range of ac- 


ition, more and more men were sucked 
mto the vortex through one agency or 
another, until the entire world fell un- 
Ger the influence of total war. As an 
ftermath, a condition of instability is 


pelt in almost every corner of the world, 
md fear of the future is rife every- 


; fe The importance of the atomic bomb 
} @ not lie in the fact of its use at Hiro- 


Should We Outlaw the Atomic Bomb in War? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


shima—and there will always be a ques- 
tion of the wisdom of the attack before 
an‘ adequate warning had been given— 
‘but did lie in the fact we had learned 
how to use this weapon before the Nazis. 
However, by its discovery, two im- 
portant matters are stripped to the 
bone: (1) the line of demarcation be- 
tween the older implements of war and 
the newer and more terrible ones has 
been crossed, and (2) the decisions 
made as to how these newer weapons 
will be handled may well mark a turn- 
ing point in the evolutiqn of mankind, 
Because we are today the most power- 
ful nation in the world, having suffered 
less than any other from the ravages of 
the war, and since we possess the secret 
of the atomic weapon and the ability to. 
roduce it in excess of what others may 
0 now, an obligation as a great peace- 
loving nation rests on the shoulders of 
America. We stand at the crossroads, 
and upon our‘decisions may hang much 
of the future of the civilized world. 
There are two main roads to fol- 
low: (1) Either we can proceed along 


‘fect of this statement of principle? 


the path of force, which throughout the 
centuries has never yet succeeded in 
producing an enduring peace, or (2) 
we can attempt to implement the law 
in one step forward along the lines of 
the decisions which made the trial of 
aggressors at Nuremberg possible. 


Suppose that without asking any 
other nation to follow our procedure, 
we had the moral courage to come out 
with a declaration, which we have a 
perfect right to do, something to this 
effect: We outlaw the use of atomic 
energy as an implement of war, will 
never use it ourselves except in retalia- 
tion, and will regard those who act 
otherwise as aggressors and criminals 


under the law. What would be the ef- 


Critics might say we are weakenin 
our military position, but has our wor 
position been weakened, and are we so 
weak that we cannot take this riskP Has 
not example been the strongest influ- 
ence to permeate the world since the 
dawn of the Christian era? j 
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the officers without battle. experience 
dared not gripe under those circum- 
stances. Many intended to stay in the 
Army. Some were just sweating it out 
until they got enough discharge points. 
Meanwhile, the enlisted men snickered 
openly. Their joy would not be complete, 
however, until officers went on KP. That 
would call for a belly laugh. 


oo 


38 Points and Out 


A slightly embarrassed 18-year-old Ma- 
rine private first class received his dis- 
charge papers from the Great Lakes 
separation center last week and went 
home to his wealthy parents, Brig. Gen. 
and Mrs. Hanford MacNider, in Mason 


‘City, Iowa. He had served fourteen 
months overseas and had gone ashore . 


with the Fifth Marines at Iwo Jima. But 
he had accumulated only 38 points— 
twelve less than the number needed for 
release from the Marine Corps. 

The story leaked out. Pfc.. Jack Mac- 
Nider’s father told reporters quite frankly 
that he had asked Gen. Alexander A. 
Vondegeitt Marine Corps commandant, 
to discharge the boy so he could “continue 


his pre-medical studies,” Vandegrift’s 


headquarters passed the buck, saying that 
General of the Army MacArthur, under 
whom MacNider had served in the South- 
west Pacific, had arranged young Mac- 
Nider’s release. But MacArthur denied 
that he had anything to do with the 
matter. He had no jurisdiction over 
Marine Corps discharges. 

Regardless of who was responsible, it 
stirred up a hornet’s nest. A congress- 
man asserted that the incident “makes 
a mockery of the present point system” 
and knocks “the good old rules of Amer- 
ican fair play ... 

In.the middle of the controversy, 


ere etn Scin cn ios Gear pia oaihin ts meet 
: “ ; Sys Pee 


into a cocked hat.” | 





‘International 
MacNider: Help from dad 


other stories of alleged favoritism began 
to come out: 
@ The Mid-Pacific edition of the Army 
newspaper Stars and Stripes charged 
that the son of Sen. Tom Stewart of 
Tennessee had been ordered home from 
Hawaii although he had only eighteen 
points and less than nine months over- 
seas—thus breaking a fast Navy rule that 
everyone overseas must serve there at 
least eighteen months. ~ 

@ The Stars and Stripes also reported 












General’s Bounty: An apartment in Culzean Castle, an ancient stone fortress 
in Northern Scotland, has been given to General of the Army 
Eisenhower by the Scottish people in gratitude for his leadership during the war. 


on the Firth of Cly 


Associated Press 


that the Army Air Forces flew home anj 
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was releasing 54 low-point - profession 
football players so they could play this 
season. One player, released a month ago 
to support his father, mother, wife, and 
child, was discovered on the University 
of Georgia team, presumably as an up. 
paid amateur. 

In reply, the War Department said 
merely that it was conducting an investi. 
gation. But irate congressmen decided to 
turn the situation into a lever for mor 


_ rapid demobilization, and 200 of them 


signed a petition to bring to the floor of 
the House a bill which peyties for the 
release of all men who have served two 
years in the Army, regardless of points, 


Who Gets Out Best? 


In February of 1944 Bernard M. Ba. 
ruch prepared a report on demobilization 
for President Roosevelt. Last September 
he made a detailed, constructive criti- 
cism of the .Veterans Administration for 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley. Last week the 
elder statesman continued his crusade for 
a “human” solution to veterans’ adjust- 
ment with a comprehensive study con- 
paring American benefits with those of- 
ered ex-servicemen in Australia, Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa. | ce ; 

- “In the main,” Baruch wrote the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on veterans’ legislation, 
“the provisions enacted by Congress for 
American veterans are more liberal than 
comparable programs in the other coun- 
tries.” But his table of benefits—discharge, 
employment, financial, educational, ‘and 
medical—uncovered one glaring exception 
to the rule and several lesser ones. 

A Canadian private who has spent two 


' of his three years’ service overseas re 


ceives $611 in mustering-out pay, $711 
if he is married. Single or married, hi 
American counterpart gets $300—the low- 
est payment of any of the countries 


studied. Except in the United States, dis- 


’ charge pay is scaled to length of service 





‘and clothing allowances are granted. 


-Other comparisons: 

@ Jobs. The United States gives the high- 
est preference to veterans applying 
civil service. Unemployment benefits are 
also highest in the United States: $20 a 
week up to one year. Canadian rates, 
however, are higher for a man with more 
than one dependent. __, 
@ Education and vocational training. The 
United States provides “widest eligibility 


_ for the largest -proportion of . veterans, 


but subsistence allowances for students 


‘are slightly higher in Canada and Britain. 


@ Disability pensions. 


est 


Hi pension 
i rates for 100 per cent disability—$115 a 


month—are paid by the United States. 
But since other countries scale pensions 
according to rank and dependents, Ce 
nadian rates, for example, again could top 
American. 

@ Financial assistance. Britain and Cat 


ada both offer outright grants in som 


ea 
Be 
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‘We won’t dwell on the beauty of a Picture Window 
like this. It speaks for itself. 

But there’s extra value in this window—year-round 
comfort—for this window is insulated to keep heat in 
when the weather is cold and to keep rooms cooler in 
summer. 

One way to insulate your’ windows is with storm 
sash, a practical fuel-saving method that is familiar 
to everyone. 

Another way—and one to keep in mind for your 
new home or your remodeling plans—is the use of 
Thermopane, the transparent insulating unit. 

In Thermopane the two or more panes of glass are 
separated by dehydrated captive air, hermetically 


Thermopane is also available in Canada. 


LIBBEY: OWENS ° FORD 
a Great Name in GLASS 





sealed at the edges with a metal-to-glass bond. The 
Thermopane Bondermetic Seal prevents obstruction of - 
vision resulting from film formation, or dust collection 
between the panes. Thermopane’s insulating quality 
permits the maintenance of higher, more healthful room 
humidity ... eliminates to a great extent fogging up 
and frosting of the room-side of the glass. 


‘FREE BOOKLET ON THERMOPANE 


This booklet shows how Thermopane has been used 
in many homes, and provides much information of 
help to you, your architect and your builder. For your 
copy, write to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
7125 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. . 


THE Vhemapant UNIT... 


a layer of air hermetically sealed 
between the panes of glass. Only 
the two outer surfaces need be 
cleaned. You leave Thermopane 
in all year. 
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your joints sore and stiff— 
almost creak with pain? Here’s 


Constricts tiny blood vessels 


cutting down the supply of nature’s 


own lubricating fluids to your 
joints—that’s why they creak 
| and feel stiff. Rub those 
a. aching joints with Absorbine Jr. 
7 and your loeal circulation 


speeds up. That wonderful “warmth”. 


helps those tiny blood vessels 
feed your joints with more 
lubricating fluids— 
and you feel grand! 
Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy; 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 
W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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nature’s own lubricating fluids! 


Does bitter winter weather make 


the reason: Cold weather actually 
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D-Day Dummies: This now-it-can-be-told landing barge and heavy artillery 
piece helped befuddle the Germans before the: Normandy landings. The Ameri- 
-| cans moved vast fleets of rubber rafts loaded with rubber guns and tanks from one 

‘ British base to another, thus distracting attention from the actual jumping-off points. 











cases, the United States only liberal cred- 
it for loans. In Australia, veterans may 
apply for loans within five years after 
their discharge, in the United States with- 


~ in only two years. 


PP 


The Indianapolis: Why? 
- The heavy cruiser Indianapolis passed 
under the Golden Gate Bridge on July 16, 
1945. A vital cargo of atomic-bomb ma- 
terial was on board for high-speed de- 
livery to Guam. In a hushed atmosphere 
all hands went about their duties me- 
thodically but with foreboding. A rumor 
had just swept the ship that the voyage 
was ill-fated” that three fortune tellers 
had forecast that the. Indianapolis was 
embarking on a “desperate” journey 
which would end in “disaster.” Naval 
Intelligence was reported to have made 
an investigation before sailing time. But 
no one knew just what it had accom- 
plished, and imaginations were active. 
Nothing unusual happened on the tri 
to the Marianas. The cargo was delivered, 
and near midnight on July 29 the ship 
was heading unescorted on a straight 
course for Leyte—a 52-hour run. Phos- 
horus in the spray reflected the moon- 
ight as the cruiser sloshed along at a 
slow 15 knots. Capt. Charles B. McVay 
8rd, who was responsible for the ship and 
the 1,196 men on board, was in his cabin 
half dressed. Then a terrific explosion 
shook the Indianapolis. It staggered and 
did not recover. McVay dashed on deck 
and found the bow in shreds. The explo- 
sion had detonated an 8-inch gun maga- 
zine. The ship listed severely. 
The Whip of Disaster: What hap- 
pened from that point on is confused. 
But one fact is sure. Fift minutes 
after the explosion the cruiser turned 
turtle. For five days a pitiful few of the 
crew clung to overcrowded rafts and 
wreckage. Many gave up and drowned. 


Sharks attacked others. Then by luck an 
alert crew on a patrol plane from Peleliu 
Island happened to see the survivors. 
Rescue followed. A final tally revealed 
880 dead and 316 wounded. Not one man 
escaped unhurt. 

One of the survivors was McVay, the 
skipper. On Monday of this week the 
47-year-old Annapolis graduate faced a 
general court-martial in Washington. The 
main charges against him were “ineffici- 
ency” and “negligence.” The Navy court 
wanted to know why the cruiser was not 
zigzagging on a moonlight night in sub- 
marine-infested waters. It also questioned 
McVay’s alleged failure to give “timely 
orders” to abandon.ship. The open coutt- 
martial may clear up other mysteries: 
Why was the cruiser traveling at such a 
dangerously slow speed? Was an SOS 
sent? What caused the explosion? Why 
had the Navy made no search in the 48 
hours between the time the Indianapolis 
was due at Leyte and the accidental dis- 


covery of survivors? 


Sa 


Seagoing Santa 

This is what the Navy has done for the 
first peacetime Christmas in five years: 
@ In October, 18,000 ‘Christmas trees 
were shipped in refrigerated compatt- 
ments from the West Coast to ships and 
bases in the Pacific. 
@ Three hundred recording machines and 
per a disks were flown ships 
and island bases. Carrying personal mes- 
sages, the disks are being rushed back to 

ilors’ families in the United States. 
@ Christmas-tree ornaments sent include 
536,000 feet of garlands, 812,000 glass 
balls, 24,000 paper bells, 12,000 boxes of 
icicles, 6,000 boxes of spun-glass — 
hair,* and 1,000 large metal stars. 
sent were instructions on-how to make @ 








*Extremely fine tinsel. 
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Santa Claus suit out of a pair of pajamas 
—dyed bright red. 
@Christmas food shipped includes 
7,700,000 pounds of turkey, 1,130,000 
olives (actual count), 890,000 pickles, 
51,000 containers of dehydrated cran- 
sauce, 1,280,000 portions of plum 

pudding, 770,000 pieces of fruit cake, 
1,280,000 portions of mixed candies, and 
770,000 packages of nuts. 

“Nuts,” remarked a Navy storekeeper. 
“want to go home.” 


Pe 


The Atom Man 


When the atom bomb exploded over 
Hiroshima, six Japanese soldiers were 
sitting on a bench and leaning against a 

as brick wall. Their backs were toward the 
. center of the explosion, which was about 
illery two-thirds of a mile away. In addition, 
mere they were partly sheltered by the eaves 
Braise of a house and by a small hill. 
Because of this, they were not killed, 
nail as most victims were, by the shock wave 
or the flash burn or by direct exposure 
to gamma rays. The next day all six went 
to the hospital. During the next 48 hours, 
reall five of them died—supposedly from radio- 
active particles scattered on them by the 
explosion. One lived. 
y, the Last week scientists were carefully 
k the studying everything about this atomic 
nell a man—his diet, his ancestry, his habits of 


. The life—for a clue to survival in the next war. 
effici- oe 

court 

snot ff Smasher Smashed 

 sub- “Dear Mom: Tokyo is pretty quiet and 


ioned there’s nothing much to say except today 
imely Thelped wreck a cyclotron.” 


eres: _The Army private who might have 
ey a written this had no idea what a stink 
SOS General of the Army MacArthur’s de- 
Why struction of five Jap atom smashers would 
he 48 [fm taise in the United States. It began on 


apolis Nov. 23 when Army engineers went to. 


1 dis- work with sledgehammers, blow torches, 
and crowbars, and in seven hours broke 


up the largest cyclotron in Japan. The . 
sections were loaded on barges, towed to 


sea, and dumped in water 4,000 feet 


otrons were blown to bits near Tokyo. 
years: The destruction of the big machine 
trees would have been averted if a message 
ypart- from Chief of Staff Dwight D. Eisen- 
s and hower had been received in time. He or- 
dered the 200-ton instrument shipped 
s and back to the United States, where it had 
ships been bought in 1938. 
mes- But the order came too late and 
ck to atomic - scientists in the’ United States 
3 termed MacArthur’s action “wanton 
clude and stupid . . . a crime against hu- 
glass manity.” They said the Jap cyclotrons 
ces of were research instruments and not pro- 
“ee ducers of atom bombs. M ur 
calmly defended himself by saying the 
ake a destruction was not his sa ask Was 
——  [§ Ordered by a “higher authority.” No one 
| Would identify the “higher authority.” 


deep. At the same time four smaller 
cyc 
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What Ali Baba needed 


was a two-ton truck 


Ali Baba was caught short. He had three scrawny donkeys 
bearing baskets, and there... for. the taking... was the 
swag of the Forty Thieves. 

“Open sesame” had opened the cave, but not the earth 
wherein lay all the materials needed for a truck. They were 
all there, including aluminum for a truck body in which 
he could have hauled off a payload to tep all payloads. 

Men had imagination aplenty, those days. Witness the 
fantastic Arabian Nights tales themselves. But engineering 
know-how, they lacked. 

That was the combination they needed ... imagination 
plus engineering, or “Imagineering” as we call it at Alcoa 
...to unlock and put together the material riches underfoot. 

Today ... Youth laments that there are no new lands to 
discover, no new frontiers to cross. And yet hardy pioneers 
are daily spanning new horizons in the twin fields of in- 
vention and adaptation. Aluminum offers exciting new 
opportunities to every Imagineer . @ who seeks new in- 
dustrial worlds to conquer. 


, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1979 Gull Buliding, Pittsburgh 19, Pe. 
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The Reconfederacy 


Eighty-one years ago, leading politi- 
cians of four British Colonies—Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island—met at Quebec and 
earned the title “Fathers of Confedera- 
tion” by laying the foundation for the 
federal union of Canada. Last week, 
thirteen top Canadian political leaders, 
including the Prime Minister and nine 
provincial Premiers concluded a four-day 
closed meeting in Ottawa with a 148- 
word public statement which effectively 
concealed whether history would call 
them Fathers of Reconfederation. : 

At the 1864 conference, the call to 
unite for defense. against the United 
States was one of the main factors which 
persuaded the colonies to yield their po- 
litical powers for otherwise inadequate 
compensation from the proposed federal 
government. Last Aug. 6, when the nine 
Premiers met the Prime Minister in Ot- 
tawa to plan a postwar readjustment of 
federal and provincial taxing powers and 
social responsibilities (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
27), the federal government proposed 
that: (1) The Provinces yield sweeping 
economic powers by withdrawing almost 
entirely from the field of direct taxation; 
and (2) the federal government compen- 
sate with heavy federal subsidies and by 
assuming old and new government ex- 
penditures in the social field. In effect, 
this meant that wealthy provinces would 
share their wealth with poorer provinces 
to balance the national economy. 


The Money Question: One hour be- 
fore last week’s conference opened, the 


was raised again. Premier John Hart of 
wealthy British Columbia said the federal 
subsidy formula for his province was 
$5,250,000 less than it collected in taxes 
in 1941. He proposed: (1) a subsidy 


floor never lower than the amount a. 


province collected with its present taxing 
power; (2) a linking of subsidies with 


price levels and population; (3) an iden- - 


tical formula for determining each prov- 
ince’s subsidy; and (4) regular reviews 
of the agreements. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King made 
the talks secret but politicians of ten gov- 
ernments and five parties whispered: 

@ No province is completely satisfied 
with the federal plan, but no province 
opposes the principle. 

@ Comparatively minor modifications of 
federal proposals are sought. 

@ The provinces don’t agree on these 
modifications. 

When the committee adjourned to 
meet again Jan. 28, observers forecast: 
As federal union came in 1867 because 
of fear of military danger and economic 
isolation, so a new economic union would 
be born of the fear of postwar economic 
troubles. ete 
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Home to Papa 


In the last three years, 8,999 British 
brides of Canadian servicemen and 5,401 
children-have been brought to Canada. 
Yet to come are 17,978 brides and 9,486 
children. And, Canadians are still marrying 
in England at the rate of 1,000 a month. 

Last week the war couples had good 


historic cry of inadequate compensation. news. Maj. Gen. Hugh A. Young, Quar- 


termaster General of the Canadian Army 
announced all British wives and children 
should be in Canada by next August o 
September. After the New Year they may 
be transported in three hospital ships. — 

However, Canadian occupation troops 
are making the problem even harder. 
Thousands have applied for permission 
to marry Dutch, Belgian, and French 
girls, and branch offices of the Canadian 
Army Wives’ Bureau are being set up 
at The Hague, Brussels, and Paris, [t 
will be some time before the European 
brides are brought across the Atlantic. 


Do 


The Squeal 


The gang of Canadian, British, and 
American soldiers, all deserters, was ter- 
rorizing Rome in the fall of 1944, by 
robbing night clubs and civilians. Then 
bad luck struck. One of them, the rumor 
went, had decided to give himself up to 
military authorities and squeal on the rest. 
Promptly he was shot by the leader, an 
Englishman, and when someone asked 
whether the squealer was really dead, the 
other members of the gang were ordered 
to fire into the body. They did. 

Last week the National Defense De- 
partment in Ottawa announced that Pvt. 
Harold J. Pringle of Flinton, Ont., had 
been found guilty of murder by a gen- 
eral court-martial last February, and exe- 
cuted. Pringle was the only Canadian 
soldier executed for murder in this war. 
The murdered man was Pvt. J. N. Mc- 
Gillivray of New Waterford, N. S. 

The story had come reluctantly from 
the Defense Department at the insistence 
of the British United Press, which specu- 
lated that Pringle and McGillivray had 
been members. of the notorious gang, 
broken up by Allied military police in 
Rome in November 1944. 





Toronto Looks Down: When Torontonians vote in a civic 
election on Jan, 1, they will also pass on a proposed $50,- 
000,000 subway project. Toronto traffic suffers from narrow 





. streets, an overcrowded business area, and an increasing popu- 
lation, which cause this kind of congestion in rush hours (left). 
Plans of a typical subway station are shown in the sketch. 
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SALES department that shatters its quota always gets its 


share of applause. So does the plant superintendent who 


steps up production. k 

But management often forgets other men who make contri- 
butions equally important to the firm’s profits . . . the men 
tesponsible for accounting and bookkeeping procedures. 

These men add to profits by saving money. Their initiative 
in seeking better ways to get more complete information for 
Management means more efficient operation and less expense. 
And it’s wise to remember that a small saving in expense can 
easily equal the profits from a sale many times as large. 

Today management is realizing this fact more and more. 
That’s why new recognition is being given to the men who 
Tecommend time-and-money-saving accounting and book- 


keeping machines. Thousands of these machines made by 
National are saving expenses and reducing overhead for 
businesses all over the country. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business a National 
system can greatly aid your accounting and bookkeepirig 
department to increase profits. This is easily proven. 

Judge the facts for yourself 
A National representative will examine the system you now 
use to handle money and keep records. Following this check, 
he will make recommendations for any improvements which 
he feels necessary. Recommendations like these have enabled 
heads of many accounting departments to point out definite 
opportunities for savings to their managements. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in Principal Cities. 
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The Rodriguez Doctrine 


The Americas showed mixed reactions 
last week to the Uruguayan proposal for 
a doctrine of hemisphere intervention in 
the affairs of any neighbor that didn’t 
live up to democratic principles. United 
States Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
declared flatly that the United States sup- 
ports it fully, and Venezuela also ap- 
proved. Brazilian Foreign Minister Pedro 
Lefo Velloso was noncommittal: He 
stated that “the main point is the recon- 
ciliation of the expression ‘intervention’ 
with the principles of the good-neighbor 
policy.” Cuba opposed it, believing that 
“the principle of nonintervention should 
be maintained.” 

Argentina was most violently opposed. 
Foreign Minister Juan I. Cooke rejected 
the suggestion, and the Buenos Aires 
newspaper La Epoca, mouthpiece of 
Perén, gave over a full column to insult- 
ing Uruguay as a country of “small-insect 
proportions” and as a “parasitic, degen- 
erate, democratic Yankee stooge.” 

. This did nothing to allay the Uruv- 
guayan fears of Argentina which were 
probably the basic motive for the sug- 
pate. So far, the Argentine threat has 

n indirect and has included restrictions 
on shipments of wheat and consumer 
goods’, the requirement of nonobtain- 
able exit visas for summer _ tourists 
and subsidization of the Uruguayan 
opposition, the Blanco Nacionalista (Her- 
rerista) party. But many Uruguayans be- 
lieve the Peronistas are buying bars and 


a 





coffee houses in Montevideo as listening 
posts and are depositing funds to pro- 
mote a possible Herrerista coup if Perén 
is elected President of Argentina. 

In Monroe’s Footsteps: Actually, 
the prospects are for an eventual accept- 
ance of the intervention doctrine by all 
but Argentina. Certainly there is no doubt 
of the importance which the Americas at- 
tach to it. With Monroe’s famous dictum 
of 1823 in mind, they are calling it the 
Rodriguez Larreta Doctrine, after Edu- 
ardo Rodriguez Larreta, Uruguay’s new 
Foreign Minister, whose brain child it is. 

At 52, Rodriguez looks like a husky, 
well-balanced Irish police captain of long 
philosophical experience. His sandy, thin- 
ning hair is turning to brown-gray over 
a pleasant, smiling countenance sugges- 
tive of Iberian-Celtic origin. He is prob- 
ably the best orator in the Uruguayan 
Chamber of Deputies. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Ministry, he was co- 
editor of the Montevideo daily El Pais 
and a lifelong student of world politics 
and United States history. He claims 
that the germ of his idea was in a lec- 
ture he delivered to Uruguayan army 
officers in 1948 and that it is no novelty 
in either the principles or practices of 
Inter-Americanism. 


Pe 


Argentina: The New Order 


The Presidential campaign in Argen- 
tina generated more heat than light last 
week. Anti-Semitic outbursts continued; 
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Santiago, Chile, Topaze 


hilean Appetizer: Offered an imposing menu of international agreements, 


Chile’s man in the street, mindful of how dependent his country is financially on 


exports of copper and nitrate, says: “I'll take the complete dinner, but just to 


be safe I'll start with this sandwich—a contract with the Mctal Reserves Co” 
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the religious issue was dragged in; and 
street demonstrations by both sides kept 
Buenos Aires stirred up: 

@ The anti-Semitic disorders were on a 
lesser scale than those of the weck be. 
fore. Bands of about 50 young ruffians 
entered the Jewish district shouting: 
“Long live Perén!” and “Death to the 
Jews!” They damaged property and as. 
saulted passers-by. Shots were fired, but 


. no casualties were reported. 


@ There was a riotous sequel to the re. 
cent incident at the Church of the Im- 


‘maculate Conception when a group of 


women were put out of the building be- 
cause they objected to the priest’s pro- 
Perén interpretation of a pastoral letter 
setting forth the electoral duty of Cath- 
olics. As parishioners were leaving the 
church on Nov. 25, a group shouting: 
“Viva Perén!” “Down with democracy!” 
attacked them. The outnumbered church- 
goers fought back, but several persons, 
including women, were injured on or 
near the church steps, 

@ Both anti-Peronistas and Peronistas 
demonstrated in the streets of the capi- 
tal. Anti-Perén students invented a new 
technique, the “blitz demonstration,” in- 
tended to foil police efforts to break up 
their parades. The students meet a few 
minutes in advance in cafés, business 
houses, and other places near the spot 
chosen for the demonstration. Then they 
converge on the given point, a leader 
speaks for exactly one minute, the group 
parades for one block and disperses. By 
the time the police arrive, the whole 
thing is over. 

@ Demonstrating Peronistas found a new 
theme in an unissued decree Perén is said 
to have drafted before he resigned as 
Labor Secretary. This ordered all private 
businesses té share 25 per cent of their 
profits with their workers. Ten thousand 
labor followers of Perén gathered in front 
of the Casa Rosada on the night of Nov. 


26 to demand that the decree be issued.. 


Sa a 


Altar Shy 


Col. Juan D. Perén and his radio- 
actress friend Eva Duarte, whom he 
raised to stardom, have furnished much 
conversational material to’ Argentines. 
Last week they caused more talk by fail- 
ing to show up at their own wedding. 

They had been married quietly at a 
civil ceremony in a small town west-of 
Buenos Aires on Oct. 22. But the Cath- 
olic Church would not recognize the mar- 
riage until a religious ceremony had been 
performed. It was scheduled for Nov. 29 
in the San Francisco Church in La Plata. 
Guests were invited; a priest was ready, 
and curious thousands waited outside for 
a glimpse of the famous couple. 

They waited in vain. A priest had gone 
to Buenos Aires to warn Juan and Eva 
of the great excitement prevailing in La 
Plata, and the wedding was postponed 
“indefinitely.” Perén, it was said, was shy 
of the publicity. 




















AMERICA’S LAUNDRIES, } 


America Enjoys the Best Laundry Service in the World 


What a welcome the 
laundryman gets! 


And no wonder! The crisp, 
fresh bundles he brings are a 
symbol of better living for Ameri- 
can women. 


What homemaker wants washday 
meigery when she can “let the 
laundry do it” so well, and at such 
alow cost? 


Even during the war... with no 


new equipment and many skilled 
workers gone, with no new trucks 
and many experienced drivers off 
to war, with wartime delivery 
restrictions and no new tires ... 


the laundries handled a far greater 
volume than ever before. 


Much of this huge hamperful 
was delivered by rugged Interna- 
tional Trucks. The dependable, 
economical operation of their 
trucks helped laundrymen keep 
costs down, and service up. 


International Deluxe. Delivery 
Trucks with roomy streamlined 
all-steel Metro bodies enable 
drivers to carry more each trip and 
to work their loads systematically. 


Soon there will be plenty of 
International Deluxe Delivery 
Trucks with Metro bodies . . . for 


USTEN TO “HARVEST OF STARS” EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 


the laundry industry, and for every 
industry requiring trucks that are 
smartly styled, easily handled and 
economically operated. 


There’s a full line of Interna- 
tionals, each truck built specificall 
for its type of hauling job. A 
backed by International Truck 
Service, the nation’s largest com- 

any - owned truck service organ- 
ization. 


See your International Truck 
Dealer or Branch now. a 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
160 Nerth Michigan Avenue Chicage 1, Illinels  wrennanonas 


BUY, VICTORY BONDS 
@ @ AND KEEP THEM 
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Failure of Talks on Labor Peace . 
Disappoints Goods-Hungry U.S. 


Men at Table Part Friends 
but Public Fed Up With Strikes 
Wants Factory Wheels to Roll 


In the gloomy, formal auditorium of 
the Labor Department in Washington, 
the labor-management erence last 
week deluged President Truman’s “high 
hopes” for industrial with a flood 
of words and a small trickle of minor 


agreements. : 
The words enlarged upon failures to 
agree: 
€ Management insisted that its right to 
manage ought to be defined. Labor said 
that any one responsibility of manage- 
ment today might become a joint respon- 
sibility tomorrow. Foremen, said manage- 
ment, should not be unionized. Labor re- 
plied the National Labor Relations Board 
would decide that. 
@ Management insisted that legislation to 
equalize the responsibilities of manage- 
ment and labor was needed. Labor voted 
a solid no. 
@ No agreement could be reached on 
how to prevent a strike, jurisdictional or 
otherwise, or how to settle one. 
@ Labor itself couldn’t agree on a wage 
resolution. Management one consid- 
eration of wage issues in the conference. 


Against a countrywide background of 
strikes the conference’s narrow field of 











unity provided 

industrial strife. Its agreements: 

@ That a “semipermanent” labor-manage- 
ment conference be established. Mem- 
bers: Ira Mosher, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Eric Johnston, United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Philip 
Murray, CIO; William Green, AFL; John 
L. Lewis, United Mine Workers; and 
T. C. Cashen, Railway Labor Executives 
@ That disputes arising from contracts 
forbidding strikes and lockouts be re- 
ferred to impartial arbitrators. 

Socvice be strengthened with better-paid 
: with : 
better-qualified men. and that voluntary 
arbitration boards be set up independent- 

ly and unofficially. 

The House Divided: Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of the AFL teamsters’ 
union, rose to ask that whoever took his 
overcoat at the noon recess bring it back; 
it was a 100 per cent union coat. Indus- 
try members 't swiped Tobin’s coat, 
said John A. Stephens, a vice president 


‘of the United States Steel Co., nor would 


ire five nlntpentags ting «thee yond 
tive bargaining session, he pointed out. 
Stephens proposed a collection to buy a 
new one, it wasn’t necessary. To 
found his coat. 

The final speaker; John L. Lewis, 
UMW chief, gave his fellow laborites a 
slap on the wrist. Management, he 
pointed out, had worked to- 

ether precisely and efficient- 
ly. Labor had suffered the 
weakness of division. That, 
labor experts thought, meant 
the bushy-browed Lewis 
would march back into the 
AFL, perhaps at the Miami 
meeting in January. 

President Truman, who 


‘the conference ended, re- 


boards (see 
voluntary arbitration an offi- 
- cial blessing. The first such 


Siguificanct---> 
Conference delegates 
thought their 
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small hope of clearing up 


had able men, they fail 


‘ment upon the ri 


hadn’t been on hand when 


ac- 
was to estab- 


Lewis laments a labor divided — 


lish friendly relations between individu 
members of labor and management. They 
could boast of little that was mor 
solid than that. Although each sik 
to bring out 
paragraph of mutual agree 
t of the public to 
industrial peace and orderly reconversion 
toward prosperity. 
The conference delegates might have 
been reminded more forcefully, and more 
ently, that the public’s possessions, 
its patience, were wearing thin. 
Congress probably will follow the Presi 
dent’s advice_and authorize fact-finding 
labor boards for industry. And unless the 


a single 


legislation may come, including com- 


i. violating no-strike agreements. 


Back go pis ee 
organize industry, om 
of Little Steel was the champion of re 
sistance. Now the character of the battle 
has changed. Industrialists look upon 
as a t to stop the CIO from invading 
the right of management to manage. 
in the General Motors strike last 


—Charles E. Wilson, president of 
wf Motors Corp.* 


the first days of the strike Wiis 
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ONeE-MAN classrooms of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools fly 
substratosphere-high in Pan American 
World Airways operations. For 11 of 
Pan American’s 17: years, |. C.S. has 
been associated with this great inter- 
national airline in the training of 
ground and flight personnel. 

In this period, the Pan American 
organization pioneered Arctic flight 
operations .. . inaugurated transpacific 
and transatlantic air service . . . tied 
Africa, Australasia and Alaska to the 


‘United States by commercial airline 


-.. completed the linking of every 
country in South America with every 
other country on that continent and 
with the rest of the world. 


Graduates of the 1. C. S. Aviation 
School were in the forefront of all these 


Sees 


undertakings. They include pilots, flight 
engineers, aviation mechanics, radio 
operators and others trained under 
cooperative agreement between Pan 
American and |.C. S. 

In just one division of the airline— 
Latin American — holders of |. C. S. 
diplomas include 336 pilots and co- 
pilots, 5 flight engineers, 79 ground 
maintenance men. 

Others are around thé world . . . at 
every overseas base . . . flying routes 
from Miami-Africa-India to Seattle- 
Nome. PAA men have studied |. C. S. 





Courses in their Flight Crew rest periods 
high over-the-weather; on tiny atolls 
of the Pacific; at New York, Bogota, 
Dakar and London. 


Now they’re preparing to write 
the new story of world air travel for 
the average man . . . aided by ex- 
panded personnel being trained or to 
be trained by PAA-I. C. S. cooperation. 

The School of Aviation is one of 
the 23 Schools of 1. C.S.—each giv- 
ing specialized training yet enjoying 
benefits and resources which only a 
vast institution affords. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, 


Representatives in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada,Great Britain 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


PENNSYLVANIA 








The 23 Schools of I. C. $. Accountancy and Management * Air Conditioning * Architecture * Art * Automobile * Aviation * Chetaistry 


‘Gil Engineering * Coal Mining * Electrical Engineering * High School * Home Economics * Languages ° Mathemotics * Mechanical Drawing 
Mechonical Engineering * Navigation * Plumbing and Heating * Radio, Telephony * Railroad * Shop Practice ° Steam and Marine Engineering °¢ Textile 
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Ronrico Corporation, Miami, Fla. 
Ronrico Rums 86, 90 and 151 Proof. 
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had stayed:very snuch béhind the scence. lt 


Harry Anderson, a labor-relations vice 
president, had been the front man. But 
this strategy had given Walter Reuther 
of the United Auto Workers a golden 
opportunity to use the 50-odd newspaper- 
men, assembled in Detroit from all over 
the country, as a forum for the union. 
GM was getting a bad press. 

So, last Wednesday Wilson gave an 
off-the-record press conference to “clear 
up misapprehension.” Badly advised, 
he confined it to the three Detroit 
papers. Visitin 
The next day Wilson made amends; for 
an hour and thirteen: minutes he an- 
swered any question they could ask, and 
this time on the record. 

Parable of the Milker: Wilson’s 
words did not change the strike situation. 
But they were the most outspoken state- 
ments yet of industry’s position: 

“This is one of the most unreasonable 
and uncalled-for strikes that has ever 
been pulled off in the country and we 


don’t think we had it coming to us. . 


Actually, our relations with the union 
have been much better than the average 
in the industry . . . If anyone else than a 
union did it you would have quite a case 
of conspiracy. 

“You take this very foolish assertion— 
that we could sell a Chevrolet for $100 
less and pay all the employes 380 per 
cent more wages, and make more money 
for the notkkahiens than we made in 
1941 ... 1 said to a farmer: “That was 
just like telling you that starting next 
week you could pay 30 per cent more 
for the feed that you feed your cows and 
the help in your dairy barn, that you 
could sell your milk to Borden’s for a 
cent less a quart and make more money 
than you had ever made before.’ Well, 
he said: ‘No one can do that. Every man 
expects gradually to improve his herd 
but there is no way of making the cows 
give 30 per cent more milk starting next 
month.” 

Wilson was in a tough mood: The 
union had taken an “or else” attitude 
and was now getting the “else.” Noth- 
ing “can be gained” from meeting with 
the union leaders unless, as GM wrote, 
they were “prepared to modify un- 
reasonable wage demand, shale your 


prepared to discuss wage adjustments 
on their merits.” 
Thus Wilson stands as the symbol of 


reporters .complained. ' 





Associated Press 


Wilson: Cows would not give more 


his present battle, is the logical heir to 
Sloan’s power. So he has a great personal 
stake in the strike. : 

The Will Rogers Look: Wilson 
looks and acts like the engineer he is. 
Although his hair is white, he seems 
younger than his 55 years because of his 
abundant energy. He has a friendly, 
homespun look, a little like that of the 
late Will Rogers. 

Even the UAW took a liking to him 
when, three years ago, he showed he was 
game enough to stand up for one whole 
day and try to beat Reuther in an “— 
ment—no mean task. Wilson agreed to de- 
bate Reuther on the union leader’s much- 
touted plan—which was never adopted— 
to convert the auto industry quickly to 
aircraft production. Wilson made telling 
points _— it, but in a friendly, al- 
most fatherly manner, calling his oppo- 
nent “Walter” and saying: “Now, Walter, 


you'll admit this, won’t you?” 


Wilson is as American as a roasting 
ear. He comes from a typical small town 
—Minerva, Ohio—and his parents were 
typical middle-class people. His father, 
principal of the school, married one of 
the teachers. Charles was 14 when they 
moved to Pittsburgh, where he went to 
Carnegie Tech and became. an electrical 
engineer. 

He was one of the first to tackle the 
problem of making an automobile self- 
starter. He designed the first one put 
out by Westinghouse and in .1916 took 
charge of all its gn conan for autd- 
mobile equipment. years later he 
joined the Remy Electric Co. (now. | 
Delco-Remy), a GM subsidiary, as chit 
engineer and sales manager of the aut0- 
mobile division. He directed work 08 
shock absorbers, motors for refrigerators 
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and washers, automobile lamps, and bat- 


teries. 
* He became Delco-Remy president and 
in 1928 was made a vice president of 
GM. He continued to be active in parts 
gperations, buying up plants that are now 
part of GM's sprawling 115-plant net- 
work. His next job was executive vice 
ident, second in power to William S. 
dsen. When Knudsen left in 1940 to 
manage the first defense production set- 
up, Wilson stepped into his shoes, where 
he has remained. 

Wilson’s principal outside interests are 
his wife and their three sons and three 
daughters. He plays a poor game of golf, 
keeps a stable of thoroughbreds, and fol- 
lowed the hounds until he: injured a 
shoulder. Now he just rides. He used to 
ice skate — he broke _ hip four 

ars ago and gave it up. Hi ary is 
150,000 plus | adie which are often 
a good deal more. 
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The Boxcars Are Flying 


The Air Transport Command set the 
eo. hauling everything from jeeps to 
els of cement by air. Now the com- 
mercial airlines are taking up where the 
ATC left off. In special all-cargo flights 
they are rushing perishable foods, ma- 
chine parts, drugs, and a variety of want- 
ed-in-a-hu Bose at across country at 
tates about those of air express. 
American, Eastern, United, and TWA 
-the leaders—average 34 daily all-cargo 
flights over 45,627 route miles from coast 
to coast. Last week Braniff Airways in- 
augurated a freight service with two 
C-47s recently acquired from Army sur- 
plus. Within 60 days Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines expects to start all-cargo 
operations. 
The airlines are looking at far horizons. 
Their trade body, the Air Transport As- 
sociation, last week offered its presidency 
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- NOT Zhés.. 
thanks to the help of PLASTICS! 


Electric toaster, courtesy : 
National Stamping & 
Electric Works, Chicago 





No more toasted fingers...thanks to modern “pop-up” 
models that have streamlined breakfasts everywhere. 
And thanks to plastics, as well! For without plastic 
products such as INSUROK (made only by 
Richardson), most appliances would still be styled 


for yesterday, instead of today and tomorrow. 





Richardson Plasticians, using both Molded and 
Laminated INSUROK, have helped in literally 
thousands of industrial applications to zmprove 
products; lower manufacturing costs; and boost profits 
handsomely. There’s no better time for you to find 


out what our experience can do for you. Write today! 
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Because he’s 
always brushed 
and curried... 
because of the knot 
of his tie and 

the crease of his 
trousers. And that 
air he has, suggestive 
of outdoors and heather 
... | know my man. 


Set-up for a Perfect Shave. Set E 
fixes him from A to Z.. . including 
Shaving Soap in mug, Shaving Lotion, 





For Better Days. Set F brings him a 
luxurious assortment . . . Shaving Soap 
in mug, 3 cakes Men’s Hand Soap, Shav- 
ing Lotion, Men’s Tale and Hairdressing 
$5.00 plus tax. 







FOR MEN 
Sheving Mug © Shaving Lotion 


Men’s Talc © Hairdressing © Men's Cologne 
Men's Deodorant « Men's Hand Seap 


ALFRED D. McKELVY COMPANY - 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 20 
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to Vice Admiral Emory §, Land, who as 
chairman of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration learned about all is to know 
about hauling goods. And the ATA had 
already hired the energetic Rep. Robert 
Ramspeck, former Democratic whip, as 
executive vice president at a reported 
$25,000 salary. 

Wanted—the Right Plane: Until 
bigger and better “flying boxcars” bring 
rates down to below 10 cents a ton-mile 
(they now range from 18 to 45 cents), air 
freight will offer only specialized compe- 


tition to Railway Express. This is how 


the air-freight situation shapes up today: 


carrying 9% tons of California fruits and 
vegetables eastward on a single trip. 
Since then it has used three DC-3s on an 
average of fifteen weekly flights and js 
acquiring six C-54s. 

@ Since last July TWA has flown two 
coast-to-coast and one Chicago-West 
Coast round trips daily with mail, cargo, 
and freight loads, using ‘stripped-down 
DC-3s. United is refrigerating the same 
plane to experiment with hauling cut 
flowers, seafood, serums, and other per. 
ishables. 

@ Air Cargo Transport Corp., starting 
last July with a Lockheed Lodestar, has 





« The DC-S8 has a permanent tailspin 


@ Douglas Aircraft, whose C-47 was the 
ATC’s workhorse, soon will have avail- 
able for air freight and passenger trans- 
port its DC-8, adapted from the XB-42 
bomber, secret until recently. Still on the 
assembly line, the DC-8 looks like a flying 
egg beater. Though it has two Allison 
1,820-horsepower water-injection _en- 
gines, the propellers for both are one on 
top of the other on the tail. Douglas says 
it will haul twice the payload of the C-47 
half again as fast at little more than half 
the cost. Absence of engine nacelles gives 
its wings greater lift and less drag. 

@ Pennsylvania-Central is concentrating 
on the C-54, which will be available in 
large quantity from the ATC. Its 19,000- 
pound normal payload equals that of a 
railroad boxcar, and it has a 2,500-mile 
cruising range. 

@ In September American completed 35 
experimental coast-to-coast flights with 
the commercial version of the Liberator 
awl ce Canal+ 7 Vultee Model 89— 


added seven surplus DC-8s and has or- 
dered two Fairchild C-82 Packets. It will 
fly, non-schedule, to any airport. 

@ A group of former “Flying Tigers” who 
formed National Skyway Freight Corp. 
fly seven twin-engined Conestogas on 
contract hauls. They haul 12 tons of Cali- 
fornia flowers weekly to Dallas. 


ro 


See ‘Ere, Pan Am 

An international airways war was in 
full swing last week. Pan American 
World Airways started it with its breath- 
taking $275 fare from New York to Lon- 
don (Newsweek, Dec. 3). The fare was 
inaugurated after the British had given 
Pan Am and its competitor, American 
Airlines, to understand that they could 
each make five flights a week* pending 





*During the war, under contract to the Army Ait 
—— Command, they made as many as seven- 
a day. 











_ Most of this fleet will be 
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a formal agreement between Britain and 
the United States. The first $275 flight 
was scheduled for Friday, Nov. 30. 
Before it could take off, the British— 
who have only two American-built flying 
boats on the Atlantic run and are ab- 
sorbed in nationalizing their airlines— 
struck back hard. London said Pan Am 
could make only two flights a week— 
the number set in a 1937 agreement. It 
left American’s five flights undisturbed 
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it it wished. American is still charg- 
ing $572. 

With 300 customers waiting for the 
$275 ride, Juan T. Trippe, Pan Am 
president, trantically ored to see 
whether shuttle service from Shannon, 
Ireland, could-be worked out with the 


. Jone Irish airline. If so he might keep his 


cut rate and make the three lost flights 
to Shannon instead of Hum, England. 


could in Washington to get the Civil 
Aeronautics Bo to. restrict American 
to the same number of London fights 
allowed Pan Am. 

In Washington Sen. Pat McCarran ot 
Nevada introduced a bill, similar to an 
earlier one which Trippe had lobbied for, 
creating one “chosen-instrument” Ameri- 
can flag line to compete with the British 
and other nationals. McCarran said Brit- 
ain was “telling us what we can charge.” 

ihen British Embassy spokesmen: in- 
tated that Pan Am could have the 
same number of flights as American if it 
charged an “economic” rate—suggested 
as $375, Pan Am’s prewar fare. So fi- 
nally, on Sunday, the harassed airline an- 
nounced it felt “reluctantly compelled” 
to offer to reinstate the $375 rate pro- 
vided the British would restore to it a 
ae share of the weekly flights to Eng- 
Significance -——- 

Britain, which unlike the United States 
has no huge fleet of transports ready to 
switch from war to commercial service, 
is fighting for time. Its previous air plans 
were scrapped when the Labor yovern- 
ment took power and decided to national- 
ize the lines, making British Overseas 
Airways Corp. its “chosen instrument” to 
compete with the Americans. 


that Pan Am would have a stranglehold 


- on the traffic by the time the Avro-Tudor 
- transports now building in England are 


ready next spring. Meanwhile sluggish 
British flying boats charge $647 for the 
roundabout trip by way of Africa and 

Britain is shooting for an international 


cartel—between ts—to replace 
the prewar rate fring that existed among 
fleet 


European airlines. 4,000-plane 
built up by the Air Trai Command 
during the war comp changed the 
Picture of international air pow- 
er. On March 1, 1946, when ATC’s con- 
tracts with commercial carriers will end, 
available for the 





and said American could add two more - 


Meanwhile he brought what pressure he. 


Pan Am’s $275 fare made Britain tear 
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“We figure 


Trailmobiles are 


PART OF OUR 
PRODUCTION 


“We needed another warehouse. 
The only one we could get was 
quite some distance away. 
Nevertheless it seems to be 
right next door to our plant— 
since we haul by Trailmobile! 


‘We extended our production 


- line almost to the loading dock. 


So we load directly into our fleet 
of these big, strong truck-trail- 
ers. Then ‘shuttle’-haul them to 
warehouse and back, with but 
a few tractors! These ‘shuttle 
systems’ avoid all ‘waiting’ time. 


“Furthermore, Trailmobiles 
cost much less than trucks to 
do the same job. Tractor up- 
keep is very low. And Trailmo- 
biles need almost no attention 
—so this arrangement pays for 
itself well inside half a year!” 
This true story from a big man- 
ufacturer is another typical way 
that Trailmobiles save money 


for countiess companies. « 
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You Get Trailers 
Certified by ELECTRONICS 
When You Buy Trailmobiles! 


You find Trailmobiles recommend- 
ed by most commercial haulers, 
because they know the ruggedness 
and the spectacular serviceability 
of Trailmobile engineering. Every 


| Trailmobile is designed and built 


by exclusive ELECTRONIC stress- 


H measurement. Call your local 


Trailmobile Branch. A factory- 
trained Trailer Transportation | 
Consultant will help you, too, get 
the benefits of Trailmobiles and 


| of ELECTRONIC trailer-con- 
| struction. You will discover ways 
‘| to save considerable money. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


[RAILMOBILE®: 


Vadlodling lid (06 Nan Kaotaiine 


~ 


wopyrigns 1048 
Trailmobile Ce, 
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International 
Trippe: He really started something 


commercial lines and is already being 
disposed of piecemeal to them. 

The fact that Britain has made “mu- 
tually agreeable” air rates a stipulation in 
negotiating for a several billion dollar 

credit shows how important the battle 
‘ is in the larger Anglo-American conten- 
tion for world trade. 


oo 


Week in Business 


REVERSE ENGLISH—A ‘privately owned 
utility, the Idaho Power Co., bought the 
Jordan Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
at the request of the co-op stockholders. 
Each co-op member got his $5 back. 
Idaho Power also paid off the balance of 
a $32,000 loan from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Commission. 

REpucTion—Long-distance telephone 
rates will be reduced effective Feb. 1, 
1946. The station-to-station three-minute 
rate, New York to Chicago, will be $1.55, 
for example, instead of $1.75. 

Boost—Anthracite prices, boosted 75 
cents a ton last June so miners could get 

_ higher wages, are up again. The OPA 
granted the nine largest producers an 
average boost of 11.6 cents a ton; the 
others, a 32-cent average. 

Expansion—Government agents have 
been shopping Philadelphia for land on 
which to build a new mint twice as big 
as the one at Denver. 


MercER—Dr. Camille Dreyfus, presi- . 


dent of.the Celanese Corp. of America, 
bid for rayon manufacturing leadership 
in merging into Celanese the Tubize 
Rayon Corp. Celanese now has assets of 
$150,000,000, close to the figure reported 
for the American Viscose Corp. 
NotHING VENTURED—The Investment 
Bankers Association at Chicago heard a 
challenge from Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts. Pointing out that banks, 
with 80 per cent of their assets in govern- 
ment bonds, are dependent on their price, 








he urged the bankers to “take the na- 
tion’s money out of the government and 
put it back in business.” 

Empty .Fr.p—The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration ordered its 90 field 
offices to close effective Jan. 1. Beginning 
Dec. 7 priority and other red tape are 
being transferred back to Washington. 

InriGaTION—At Tucumcari, N. M., wa- 
ter in the upper Canadian River held 
back by the Conchas Dam started into 


irrigation ditches, eventually to bring - 


45,000 arid acres under cultivation. 


oo 


Hammer and Tongs 


One of the hottest fights in organized 
labor flares periodically between the ma- 
chinists and the carpenters. Both are 
members of the AFL. In 19438, the ma- 
chinists walked out of the AFL because 
the federation seemed to take sides with 
the carpenters in recurring disputes over 
the right to organize particular groups. 

When the machinists came back in, 
they paid $47,000 in back dues. But 
they soon stopped because of “discrimina- 
tion” by the AFL executive council. Last 
week, the carpenters’ union scored a 
technical knockout. The machinists were 
suspended from the AFL. 

Harvey Brown, president of the ma- 
chinists, put $100,000 back dues in es- 
crow. The AFL policy, he charged, “is 
an open invitation to other unions to try 
to encroach upon the machinists’ juris- 
diction and trade.” 


5 ad 


New Products 


DieseL HorsE—The Seaboard Air Line 
Railway this week received from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works a monster 
Diesel-electric locomotive. Two super- 
charged engines in one cab generate 
8,000 horsepower and top speed of 120 
miles an hour. Seaboard will use the new 
engine on fruit trains. 

Auto Jack—Automatic Jacks, Inc., De- 
troit, has started making built-in jacks 
for passenger autos, back through 1941 
models. 

Surern Stocxinc—Scott & Williams, 
Inc., New York manufacturer of hosiery 
machinery, has developed knitting ma- 
chinery to make seamless hosiery fit bet- 
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ter. Right-angled wales (vertical stitches) 
at the heel help prevent slipping. Two. 
way-stretch wales at both heel and toe 
cling snugly to the foot. 

Licnt Metats—The Dow Chemical 
Co. has developed magnesium skis which 
are said to be lighter, faster, and more 
durable than wood. They require no wax. 
ing for varying snow conditions . . 
Monarch Aluminum of Cleveland is mak. 
ing children’s aluminum scooters weigh. 
ing only 7% pounds. 

FLuorESCENT SuN—The General Elec. 
tric Co. announced a sun lamp coated 
with a phosphor similar to those used in 
fluorescent tubes. The lamp will come in 
24- and 48-inch tube lengths. 

DisHwasHER—The Edison General 
Electric (Hotpoint) Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, plans to produce more than 100 
dishwashers a day during the next three 
months. The new model uses a soapless 
water conditioner and hot-air drying. 

Rosot Newsre—Samuel Leschin, a 
New York millinery buyer, invents gadg- 
ets in his spare time. His latest is a news- 
paper vending machine that dispenses up 
to 200 papers, rejects slugs, and. makes 
change for a nickel. Manufacture will be- 
gin this month. 































































































































The noiseless newsboy 















































Self-jacking auto 
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giant, Is one of 53 cities on 
United’s Main Line Airway. 
With additional planes, includ- 
ing 4-engine Mainiiners, to be in 
service soon, United offers travel- 
ers fast, fine service—at new low 
fares—from coast to coast over 
this straight, strategic route—the 
route that goes where business is. 
Michigan ‘ave., Chicago, 
looking toward *'The Loop.” 


United Air Lines has 
been presented an 


Award of Honor by 
the National Safety Council | 
for having flown more than a 
billion passenger miles in the 
past three years without a 
fatal accident. We are proud 
-  ©f our flight and ground personnel 
ae. whe made this record possible. 
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Gosh, it’s awfully cold in Jan.; 





Smooth Hot Toddies warm a man! 





In March, when winds begin to blow, 
Kinsey Highballs cheer you so! 
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Hang the holly—toast the season 
With Old Fashioneds smooth and pleasin’! 








86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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) $2,000,000,000 to our an- 


neg? . 
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Is recently you have been hav- 
ing even more trouble than usual in 
trying to figure out what is going on 
in this country on the economic front, 
perhaps the following will help you 
restore your self-confidence. 

1—The government food subsidy 
program for this year is $1,800,000,- 
000, and that presumably 


For Those Who Think They Are Confused 


by RALPH ROBEY 


ployment compensation of $25 a week 
for 26 weeks, enact the “full employ- 
ment” bill, and so forth and so on. 

Well, we didn’t do any of those 
things and, according to official gov- 
ernment figures, unemployment in 
September amounted to only 1,650,- 
000, and in October it dropped to 
1,500,000. This improve- 





does not include adminis- 
trative expenses. “Experts” 
in the OPA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture say that 
elimination of these subsi- 
dies will add something like 


nual food bill. 

In other words, according 
to these “experts,” if we 
spend $2,000,000,000 

ough the government it 
doesn’t cost us anything, but if we 
_ the same amount directly it 

. That’s really sweet reasoning. 
Then to top it off, John C. Collet, 
stabilization administrator, says that 
the subsidies can be abandoned with- 
out causing any over-all increase in 
food prices. And judging by his pub- 
lic statements that also is the opinion 
of Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 
2—In all of our major cities at pres- 
ent there is an enormous shortage of 
housing, and the situation is getting 
worse month by month. The OPA is _ 
keenly aware of the shortage and 
knows that if ceilings are removed 
rents will rise by a substantial per- 
centage. The OPA concludes, there- 
fore, that rent controls must be con- 
tinued until there is enough new build- 
ing to bring supply and demand into 
reasonable balance. But builders re- 
fuse to put up new houses and: new 
apartments because construction costs 
have advanced so much that they can- 
not break even under present OPA 
controls. The net effect of OPA pol- 


ode policy is supposed to protect the 
public. 

3—For weeks after the end of the 
war we were all subjected to inces- 
sant bombardment, from Washington 
to the effect that reconversion would 
be something close to calamitous, 
em pases scr fe running up to ry 
eight, or, ten ions, ayrolis, 

wer in the bands 


and purchasing of 
the public, d ing so rapidly that 
we were to chaos we must 


immediately start a huge public-works 
program, provide nationwide unem- 








icy, thus,-is to aggravate = T- 
petuate the very situation from which © 


ment .impresses President 
Truman, but Secretary Wal- 
lace has his secret charts 
and he knows there will be 
7,000,000 unemployed next 
year, from 4% to 5% million 
during 1947, 1948, and 
1949, and then in 1950 it 
will jump to between 7 and 
8 million. 

4—At the moment, be- 
cause of the problems™in- 
volved in reconversion, it is probable 
that most of our large industrial com- 
panies which were engaged’ in war 
production are running at a loss. This, 
of course, should be a purely tem- 
porary situation, and as soon as the 
companies get back into full civilian 
production they again should be in 
the profit column. Obviously, how 
much their profits will be is anyone’s 
guess. It will depend upon the cost 
of raw materials, productive efficiency, 


* wages, taxes, prices, and many other 


factors. But to the economists of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version the picture is as clear as day. 
They admit that they are unwilling 
to estimate what profits will be for 
this year, and they know that as yet 
they have nothing but guesses for the 
past three years, but no matter. They 
say a. can afford bs increase 
wages by r cent, an antin 
that is done, the aggregate rote 0 


corporations in this country next year 


‘after taxes will be $10,200,000,000— 


a new all-time high. And scarcely is 
the ink dry on this forecast until up 
pops the Department of Commerce 
with a study of the automobile indus- 
try from which it draws the conclusion, 
without citing so much as a single fact 
to suppers it, that industry as a whole 
can d to increase wages by 10 
per cent without a rise of prices and 
without i profits, and that in 
manufacturing increase can be 
“15 per cent or a little more.” 


So, as we said, if you are feel- 
ing a bit confused today, don’t let it 
worry you. The “experts” in Washing- 
ton are even more so. 
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automatically with an 
IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 


Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stoker in the boiler 
plant of Purity Bakeries, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

RON FIREMAN stokers save coal by 
staying exactly ‘‘on the beam”—neither 
too much nor too little heat. The rate of 
combustion is controlled by precision 
instruments which continually adjust the 
fire to the load, and continually adjust the 
delicate balance of fuel and air to reduce 
stack losses and extract the maximum heat 
from coal. Thousands of Iron Fireman 
installations in all kinds and sizes of boilers 
have demonstrated the economy, efficiency 
and dependability of Iron Fireman firing. 
The greatest engineering staff in the stoker 
industry serves Iron Fireman users, and is 
ready right now to make a free survey of 
your heating or power plant to determine 
what Iron Fireman can do for you. There is 
no obligation. Write or wire Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, 3752 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in 
Portland, Oregon and Toronto, Canada. . 
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Born: A girl, Brenda Victoria, to BRENDA 
Durr Frazier KELLy, 24, café-society 
heiress, and JoHn Soums (SHIPWRECK) 
KE Ly; in New York, Nov. 27. Mrs. Kelly, 
the leading debutante of 1938, was mar- 
ried in 1941. The following year she in- 

 herited $3,900,000 from her grandmother, 
Clara Duff Frazier. The child is the 
Kellys’ first. 


Married: Bette Davis, 37, movie ac- 
tress, and WiLL1aM GraNT SHERRY, 30, 
artist and former boxer; in Riverside, 
Calif., Nov. 30. The bride was escorted 
down the aisle by her stepfather of one 
week, Robert Wood Palmer. She had 
planned an Episcopal ceremony, but 


canon law forbids a divorcée to remarry 





Associated Press 
Bette and groom: His ferst, her third 


in the church. It was the first marriage 
for Sherry, the third for Miss Davis, who 
met him at a party in September. The 
actress was divorced in 1988 by Harmon 
O. Nelson, bandleader and a childhood 
sweetheart. Her second husband, Arthur 
Farnsworth, an aircraft technical 

who also was a childhood sweetheart, 
died after a fall in 1948. 

Emity Hann, 40, author, and May. 
CuakLes Boxer, 41, British intelligence 
officer; after two unsuccessful attempts, 
in New Haven, Conn., Nov. 28. Boxer, 
~ de a rep _ 4- res a 

ter Carola, was divorced in 
his British wife on grounds of 2 id 
After the ceremony, the couple drove to 
Miss Hahn’s New York apartment for 
champagne. “It soa if we = on a 
honeymoon,” sai bride. “We've 
ready had ours.” 





Associated Press 


Irving Berlin and his grown-up daughter 


Birthday: Mary Exuw Beri, 19, 
daughter of the song writer Irving Ber- 
lin; Nov. 27. Mary Ellin, who | like 
her mother, Ellin Mackay Berlin, celebrat- 
ed at*the Stork Club in New York with 
her father in a rare public appearance. 


Out of Uniform: In New York, Comor. 
Jacx Dempsey received his honorable 
discharge from the Coast Guard after 
nearly four years. Off to Canada for a 
rest, the former heavyweight champion 
refused to discuss his future. “I have 
many irons in the fire,” he said. 

In Los Angeles, Lt. Compr. RICHARD 


BARTHELMESS got out of the Navy after - 


almost four years. The former actor said 


he was more interested in seeing old - 


friends and lying in the sun than in 
making movies. 


Auld Lang Syne: In Chicago, BENNY 
GoopMan, eo clarinetist and band- 


leader, saved the boys’ band at Hull 
House from folding with a check for 


$5,000. While he was there, he showed 





Acme 
Benny, a little boy's friend in need 


rouble since he quit Harrow, hurriedly 


_ing Axis propaganda and recruiting pris- 


’ managing editor of 
the old 


Tony Ippolitto, 4, how to finger a clay. 
net. Goodman, who is well grounded in 
the classics, played in the settlement. 
house band when he was 10. 


Justice on Wheels: Matr Kms, much. 
iy 8 outlaw who reverted to type while 
on leave from Oklahoma State Prison 
(Newsweek, Dec. 3), became a prisong 
again this Monday in a Little Rock, Ark, 
hospital to which he had been taken after 
a truck struck him and broke his leg, Hi 
fingerprints betrayed him. He wi go 
first to Texas to stand trial for a $17; 

bank robbery. 


By the Neck: In Old Bailey in 
Nov. 28, John Amery, 33, pleaded galt 
to treason and was sentenced to be 
hanged. He is the son of Leopold §, 
Amery, former British Secretary for India, 
A wastrel, John has been in and out of 


at 16. His last offense involved broadcast. 


oners of war for an anti-Bolshevist British 
Legion to fight with the Nazis. 


Died: Marr Man- 
Ninc Gascn, 70, the 
original ““Beatrice 
Fairfax” who wrote 
the first advice-to- 
the-lovelorn column 
for the Hearst pa- 
pers; of a heart at- 
tack, in Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 28. The 
job of lovelor edi- 
tor, conceived by 
Arthur Brisbate, 





International 


Beatrice Fairfax 


New York 
Journal, fell to Miss Manning, a 26-year- 
old reporter, in 1898. She quit to get mar- 
ried in 1905, but .to write the 
column during the last war and again in 
1929. In recent years, Mrs. Gasch was a 
feature writer for International News 
Service. 


Grorce A. Carin, 54, editor and gen- 
eral manager of the United Features Syn- 
dicate; of a rare bone disease, in New 
York, Nov. 28. the writers Carlin 
syndicated were W Pegler, Drew 
Pearson, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
- lingua Pyle, and the late Heywood 

roun. 

Dwicut F. Davss, 66, Secretary of 


when Col. Billy Mitchell was fighting the 
War Department over military aviation, 
and ordered Mitchell court-martialed. 
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that the Nation’s oldest locomotive builder’ 
would make the Nation’s largest ship propeller’ 


Transmitting the collective kick of 11,000 horses, this 22-foot, 65,000- 
pound propeller for a cargo vessel is another example of Baldwin versa- 
tility, and additional evidence of the multitude of ways that Baldwin 
Serves the nation. : 


Turning out a locomotive every 14 hours for over a century, Baldwin 
has still found time to build presses that can form steel 8 inches thick 
as easily as you mold a bit of dough . . . to produce testing machines as 
high as a three-story building, that can impose 4,000,000 pounds of 
load... to construct hydraulic turbines that harness water falling ten 
times the ‘height of Niagare ...¢to make diesel engines that get ourf 


fighting ships there — and back. . 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn- 
Sylvania: Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin 
Southwark Division; Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries 
Division; Standard Steel Works Division; The 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel 
o.; The Midvale Co, : 


@ BALDWIN 
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At Sherry’s: The Cornelius V. Whitneys (left) with Mrs. A. Perry Osborn, and Mrs. Vanderbilt with Giovanni Martinelli 


Met Greets First Night and Peace 
With Pomp, Champagne, Wagner 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
has known for a long time that diamond 
tiaras, ermine, top hats, and white ties 
are not enough to keep its 60-year-old 
company at the top of the operatic heap. 
On ordinary nights, therefore, it welcomes 
the box-office customer who climbs out 
of the subway in his modest Sunday 
best. But the Met also knows that the 
simple citizen, however musically in- 
clined, still considers opera synonymous 
with glamour. And that is why, at each 
season’s opening performance, the Met 
sells pomp with its musical circumstance. 

After the start of the 1945-46 season 
last week, the management wore a grin 
that ran from 39th Street clear up to 
40th. The time, the place, and the right 
people had contrived io out-pomp al- 
most any show the old plush palace had 
housed in years. For the first time in his- 
tory, the entire opening-night proceed- 
ings had been broadcast. This had let 
the Four Million into the Four Hundred. 
If, in the future, radio realized the po- 
tentialities of such a broadcast, a tradi- 
tional event long sacred to New York so- 
ciety would now be about as private as 
the Army-Navy football game. Mrs. Na- 
tional Opera Lover has become accus- 
tomed to her music. Now she could taste 
champagne in her beer. 

The time was right, too. For once, the 
Four Hundred reflected the nation. The 


future was in doubt, but for the present — 


the end of the war was sufficient excuse 
to open the safe and shoot the works. 
Seven plainclothes men instead of the 
usual three watched over a mass collec- 
tion of emeralds and diamonds so daz- 
zlingly real that only the foolhardy would 
have been caught with paste. 
Reserving a table for an intermission 
up in Sherry’s bar, the only bar inside a 
New York theater, meant buying at least 
one bottle of champagne at $6, plus tips 


for service and location. And Sherry’s, 
as big as a small auditorium, was so 
packed that one poeple had to 
climb up on top of a screen outside the 
men’s room to get an unobstructed shot. 
To insure ample coverage of both the 
hoopla and the music, 30 critics had seats 
to listen, and 60 members of the work- 
ing press wandered, drank, gaped, scrib- 
bled, and took pictures. Society and fash- 
ion reporters buzzed as brocade head 
bandage, familiar tomato lamé and all, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt kicked caution 
aside, swept into the bar, and recklessly 
ordered a coke. 
. First-Night Lady: All this could be 
more or less hoped for. But what made 
the Met’s cup run over was the appear- 





International 
Arriving, the Truman womenfolk 


Acme Photos 


ance of two ladies from Missouri: Mrs, 
Harry S. Truman and her Gaughter Mar. 
garet. Although Presidents Harrison, 
Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson 
had all attended the Metropolitan. in 
New York, in the memory of the old- 
est living inhabitant this was the first 
time that a First Lady had ever come 
on opening night. 

Mrs. Truman and Margaret arrived at 
the — house shortly after 6:30, to 
dine there as guests at the exclusive Met- 
ropolitan Opera Club, a_ hoity-toity all- 
male organization which maintains a 
large side box on the Grand Tier and two 
wining and dining: salons off the main 
Sherry bar. When they were offered 
cocktails, the Trumans stunned their 
hosts by asking for orange juice, an item 
which had not been included in the 


. elaborate dinner. - 


The Trumans sat in Box 35, the old 
J. P. Morgan box in the center of the 
Diamond Horseshoe now subscribed by 


. Thomas J. Watson, who moved to Box B 


to oblige the honor guests. At the first in- 
termission, the Trumans went backstage, 
where Margaret, like any other vocal stu- 
ao asked =f Met meee — he 

’s autograph. Despite pleas from 

Service and unlike many of the 
other celebrities present, they did not 
leave in the middle of the last act, but 
stayed on until the great, gold curtain fell. 

Kewpie in Armor: The Spon ES 
evening? It was Wagner's “Lohengrin, 
and it, too, came in for its share of glory. 
To offset the usual routine of opening 
nights in which the music is ignored for 
the circus parade in the corridors, lob- 
bies, and bar, the Metropolitan presented 
two enterprising debuts. 

In Fritz Busch, the distinguished Ger- 
man conductor, the Met had found a 
maestro for its orchestra who took over 
with such authority that even the fash- 
ionable latecomers kept quiet during the 
“Prelude.” As far as the pit went, he con- 
ducted one of the best “Lohengrins 
heard in years. 

The Met’s new conductor is a mem 
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».e and to think he was _ 
our most trusted employee! 
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e’d been with us ‘for 
years... we never even . 
hought of dishonesty —much 
ng him.” 












1. Back in 1920 W. H.——— came 2. We gave him more and more 3. His desire to “keep up with the 
to us as an Office boy. A bright look- responsibility. As the years went Joneses” caused him to begin stealing 








the old ing kid, too. by W. H.———was made branch the firm’s money . . . and he could do , 
oe a manager. = it, too, because we trusted him. . 
y ue 
Bor B | | 
rie YES—Indemnity Insurance Company of North America’s 
oe Blanket Bond protection is just the insurance to back up your 
. ~ trust in your employees. At the same time it safeguards your 
id not business against the financial embarrassment of a disastrous 
es ae dishonesty loss. ° 
of the , 
agi? Your own Agent or Broker will show you how much this bonding 
= protection can mean to your firm. Play safe; ask him. 
red for 
s, lob ; 
sented INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
d Ger- 
a NORTH AMERICA 
k over 
- ms : COMPANIES, (ALackiphia 
ng Insurance Company of North America, founded American sock marine insurance company, forth America Compan 
1 CON- ariee pressed of Gc ob aie, famde 1702s dm pe Fete Doorman 
Agrins = nd i in local tT Chawiped T ‘elephone Directories. 
oni INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


WH ALUANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA © NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 















THE 


LATEST 


GREATEST 


LONG-LEAD PENCIL 


The world’s largest producer of me- 
chanical pencils has scored again 
—with the improved Scripto Long- 
Lead Pencil. Barrel in modern 
plastic. Nickel-plated tip, point, 
and permanent clip. Always sharp 
—writes 22,000 words without re- 
fill, See it. Try it. You'll wonder 
how it can be sold for so little. 


Your choice of two styles: No. 77 
(left above) opaque, and No. 
78 (right) with clear-view barrel, 
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ber of one of contem music’s best- 
xoown families. His Jensiaer is the wife 
of iv.artial Singher, the French baritone. 
Brother Adolf is the famous violinist. 
Adolf’s daughter is married to Rudolf 
Serkin, the pianist. Youngest brother 
Hermann is a cellist of note. 

In Torsten Ralf, the Swedish tenor 
who sang “Lohengrin,” the Met hopes 
that it has found a tenor heroic enough 
to take over some of the chores heretofore 
assigned to Lauritz Melchior. Now that 
the great Dane has found a new career 
for himself in Hollywood as a singing 
comedian, he and the Met have had some 
trouble getting together on schedules. As 
the blue and white armored Swan Knight, 
Ralf looked a little like an oversized kew- 
pie doll, for he is almost as broad as he is 
tall. But his voice, although not so power- 
ful in the upper register as Melchior’s, 
nevertheless sounded a note of lyrical 
hope for the Met’s future. ~ 

Ralt was born in Malmé, Sweden, the 
son of a cabinetmaker and a musically 
gifted mother. There were five sons, and 
all of them were tenors. As a boy, Tors- 
ten heard ‘his oldest brother sing opera, 
and as a young man he belonged to the 
chorus of the Royal Academy of Music 
in Stockholm which was directed by still 
another brother. 

Now 44, Ralf has been studying op- 
era only since he was 28, instead of a 
more normal 19 or so. For, despite all 
his musical background, he decided at 
first on a career as a telegraph opera- 
tor. But, as he explains it now in 
Swedish idiom, “I was not with my 
heart at the telegraph.” 


Army-Navy by television: An image of a second-half play as it was carried 
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SPORTS 


Army, as Usual 


As expected, the football technicians of 
West Point won their big game with 
Navy. They also won their eighteenth 
straight victory. In addition, they marched 
through their second straight season un. 
defeated—for the first time in Army his. 
tory. For all this, Col. Earl (Red) Blaik, 
the coach, gave thanks. He sighed with 
relief and said cautiously: “This is the 
finest team we ever had at West Point, 
at least in my time. We've got a whale 
of a football team.” 

On the field of Philadelphia Municipal 
Stadium last Saturday, . however, the 
Army did not have the oy Saar ad- 
vantage that the betting line indicated, 
In the presence of President Truman, 
who was officially neutral, the score went 
up: Army 382, Navy 18. Felix (Doc) 
Blanchard and Glenn Davis of Army were 
scandalously treated at times like mere 
football players. End Leon Bramlett even 
managed to smear Davis for a 9-yard loss, 

But Army and its touchdown twins 
were not to be denied. They banged 
over three stunning touchdowns in the 
first period and were content to settle 
for less than even terms, 12 points to 
Navy’s 18, for the rest of the game. 
Blanchard scored three times—on a 1-yard 
buck, a 17-yard plow, and a pass inter- 
ception good for 46 yards—while Davis 
tallied twice on runs of 48 and 27 yards. 
For Navy, Clyde Scott caught a long pass 





from Bruce Smith and outfooted Davis 


to pay dirt, and Bill Barron and Joe Bar- 





by the National Broadcasting Co. on a three-station network 
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tos collaborated on punching holes in 
Army’s line for the score. 
@ The United States Navy had compen- 
satory football scores to about in 
other parts of the world. At Shanghai, Lt. 
(j.g-) Bill Daley of Minnesota sparked a 
Navy team to a 12-0 victory over its 
Army opponent in the China Bowl. As a 
special feature of the day, a ricksha race 
was held in Shanghai's thronged streets. 
Chang, 33-year-old “King of the Ricksha 
Coolies,” took 25 minutes to cart June 
Nergaard over 33/10 miles to win the 
first Stars and Stripes Ricksha Derby. 
€ “a Great —— Naval at team 
as acular upset to its war 
a The Bluejackets smashed Notre 
Dame, a three-touchdown favorite, 39-7 
on their home field at Great Lakes. 
@ Yale had no trouble in the Yale Bowl 
with its traditional rival. The Elis marked 
up 4 touchdowns and 4 conversions to 
Harvard's 0. 
@ The Toronto onauts blasted the 
Winnipeg Blue Bombers 35-0 at Toronto 
in the East-West final for the Canadian 
football championship. The 20,000 spec- 


‘ tators kept warm between halves by in- 


dulging in one of the most colossal snow- 
ball fights in Canadian history. 

@The major bowl line-ups for New 
Years Day: Rose Bowl at Pasadena, 
Calif.—Southern California (W. 6, L. 8) 
vs. Alabama (W. 8, L. 0) 

Sugar Bowl at New Orleans, La.— 
Oklahoma A. & M. (W. 8, L. 0) vs. St. 
Mary’s (W. 7, L. 1) 

Cotton Bowl at Dallas, Texas—Texas 
(W. 9, L. 1) vs. Missouri (W. 6, L. 3) 

Sun Bowl at El Paso, Texas—Denver 
(W. 4, T. 1, L. 4) vs. University of New 
Mexico (W. 5, T. 1, L. 1) 
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The Red Soccer Army 


~ Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, Foreign Com- 
tiissar of the U.S.S.R., had promised: 


“We will have atomic energy and many ~ 


wher things too.” 
_The Soviet secret of one of the “other 


things” was disclosed last month in Great 


Britain. Of four soccer games with top 
British teams, the Moscow Dynamos had 
won 2 and tied 2. : iG 
English fans, secure in the knowledge 
of British superiority, gave the Dynamos 
little chance to outfoot the fleet teams of 
the Isles. In the first game, however, the 
Reds razzled and dazzled and emerged 
with a tie. They kicked four balls about 
in practice, dashed off, and returned with 
eleven bouquets of red and white carna- 
tions for the eleven players of the Chelsea 


Club. They missed several opportunities . 


to score through  overexcitement, but 


managed to.pull even at 3-3. 
_In Wales, the Russians ted a 
Single bouquet to the Club and 


Beeived in ee miniature silver 
ers’ lamps. score, too, 
sided: Moscow tac 4 


Next game was with the Arsenal Club, 





: .., “I love a nice shower, 
Blackit * don't you, Whitey?” 
“Rain or shine, Blackie, 


piley: every day is right for 
Wi BLACK & WHITE.” 


You can. always trust 

BLACK & WHITE to adda cheer- 

ful note to any weather. For this 

great Scotch has a pleasing char- 

acter. You can depend upon its 

‘quality today, tomorrow, always 
—just as before the war. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Te Seah, wit Chane 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
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The Drugstore Rodeo 


by JOHN LARDNER 


There is seldom a dull moment 
any more at the Pimlico race track in 
Maryland. Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics men roam ‘the stables at night, 
grabbing bottles, and every horse who 
is anybody gets his saliva sent through 
Temple University free of charge, 
which of course makes for a more col- 
orful campus life at the uni- 
versity as well as a more 
educated tone in the stables. 

In the last couple of 
weeks, eight racing barns, 
including a couple of very 
aristocratic numbers, have 
been suspended from Mary- 
land racing on suspicion of 
sending stimulated livestock 
to the post. The largest sin- 
gle excitement came on the 
night of Nov. 27, when the 
G-men raided six stables and staggered 
: home to their laboratory with their 
arms loaded with unidentified elixirs. 
It is doubtful if the drugstore refund 
they will get on the bottles will cover 
the cost of research, but it ought to go 
a long way toward doing so, and I 
understand the balance of the expense 
will be made up by a private pool of 
horses at the track who are extremely 
curious to know what it is they have 
been drinking. 

The raids were made on evidence 
obtained in saliva tests by a sleeper 
scientist, Prof. J. C. Munch of Temple. 
’ For some time the horses at Pimlico 
were unaware that their saliva no 
longer went to the fashionable and ex- 
clusive but somewhat drowsy testing 
ground in New York where thorough- 
bred sputum has summered and win- 
_ tered since time immemorial. It now 
appears that Mr. George P. Mahoney, 
aac of the Maryland racing com- 
mission, became suspicious that the 
New York chemists were loafing at the 
test tube. They almost never had any- 
thing to tell him. All he got from New 
York was a series of postcards saying 
negative, negative, negative, or (at a 
considerable saving to both parties) 
just, neg., neg., neg. Deciding that the 
time had come to patronize dealers 
closer to home, Mr. Mahoney began to 
send the goods to Professor Munch, 
and almost instantly the air was ring- 
ing with the clear, gladsome call of 
“Positive!” 


While this has created excitement 
at Pimlico, it also makes for petty fric- 
tions and jealousies. I am told by at 
least one trainer there, who races a 





horse which we will call Skowhegan 
Boy ‘(and it is one of the kindest things 
the beast has ever been called), that 
he is not sure Pimlico today is the 
proper environment for a horse. 

“The Boy,” says this horseman, “is 
sulking. He goes out there on the 
track with the rest of them, and he 
sees them preening their 
needle punctures or snuffing 
up their nose candy, and he 
feels left out. I tell him that 
his saliva goes up to Phila- 
delphia to college with 
everybody else’s. On my 
budget, I can’t afford to give 
him anything more _high- 
aig 9 than an occasional 

x of Smith Bros. cough 
drops, which have not yet 
been declared out of bounds 
by the G-men—though with Tom Smith 
taking a fall because-of ephedrine in 
one of his horses, cough drops may 
come next. 

“But right now they won’t get you 
a positive rating, and that is what 
Skowhegan Boy wants. It’s like win- 
ning your T on the Temple football 
team. Between you and me,” added 
the trainer confidentially, “I wouldn’t 
hop up —— Boy if I had 
the price. If I did, he might win. 
If he won, somebody would claim him. 
And if he was claimed, I would spend 
a very lonesome old age.” 


Against this latter argument, 
there is the fact that not of the 
horses who have won ‘their positives 
from Professor Munch were winners 
on the track. Four of the last batch of 
five came home on top in the races for 
which their stables were suspended. 
The other, name of One Only, finished 
fifth. There is keen interest around the 
track in what the Federal men will 
find in One Only’s bottle, because if 
there is anything more valuable than 
a prescription which will make your 
horse finish in the money, it is one 
which will make him finish out of the 
money when he is otherwise disposed 
to win. 

There is a report that one of the 
trainers raided last week drank half of 
the bottle found in his barn to prove 
his innocence. A specimen of his 
saliva was promptly taken by the raid- 
ers and delivered to Professor Munch 
on foot by the trainer himself, who ran 
the distance between Pimlico and 
Temple in 46 minutes under the previ- 
ous record. 
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manager had made his team’s standi 
even higher by recruiting the best players 
of other English teams. The Russians re. 
garded these moves with disfavor: “We 
will play our best, but if we are beaten 
we will consider. that we have been beat- 
en not by Arsenal but by Britain itself” 
An English fo trendet many Arsenal 
players before they reached the field. The 
Russians, declining postponement, over- 
whelmed the Arsenal goalie in the first 
minute of a game virtually invisible in 
the pea souper. The final score: Moscow 
4, Arsenal 8. 

On Nov. 23, Michael Foot, Laborite 
member, arose in the House of Commons 
to ask: “Would the‘Prime Minister under- 
take to promise to release men from the 
army so we can somehow get a decent 
football team?” Conservatives laughed. 

Last Wednesday, the Dynamos played 
their final game, against the Glasgow 
Rangers, No. 1 team of Scotland. A foul 
and other minor infringements of rules on 
each side marred the game. Result: Mos- 
cow 2, Rangers 2. 

The Russians were unbeaten. Sam Boal 
of The New York Post cabled the story 
and ended with “Arise America! To bar- 
ricades! Britain needs you to stem the 
tide of Bolshevism!” 


PP 


Skibird Time 

It was December 1939. The Russians 
were advancing on Suomussalmi, in East- 
ern Finland. The 168rd Division of the 
Soviet Army—18,000 soldiers with artil- 
lery and motorized equipment—was not 
prepared for the Finnish winter. Without 
camouflage, they kept to the only road. 

One thousand Finns were all that were 
available to stop thém. Taking advantage 
of the snow, their only ally, the Finns 
made themselves scarcely visible with 
white parkas. They broke up into five- 
man ski patrols. They moved swiftly: 
Russian supply dumps were blown 
Stragglers. were cut down by invisi 
foemen. Finally the Finns built an arti- 
ficial forest across the road. As the Rus- 
sians advanced over a false road and 
emerged into a clearing, Finns on skis 
annihilated the remnants of the 163rd 
Division. 

Two years later, the Russian General 
Staff used this bitter lesson of the Finnish- 
Russian war to revolutionize winter tac- 
tics in the war against the Nazis. A mil- 
lion Soviet soldiers, mounted on skis, 
began the first counteroffensive against 
the German Army. When the snows had 
melted, the Nazis had lost 1,200,000 men, 
—_— tanks, 2,600 planes, and 3,000 


ieces. 

During the month—December 1941— 
in which the Russians began to glide to 
victory, Charlie McLane, Dartmouth 
cross-country and downhill racer, ap- 
peared at Fort Lewis, Wash., in the 
shadow of Mount Rainier, with orders to 
join the 87th Infantry Mountain Re 
ment. He discovered that he was 
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THERE WILL BE MORE ELCINS 


=o you who have waited 


for the most favored of all 

fine timepieces, this will come 

as a part of the good news of America’s 
magnificent victory. 

Elgin craftsmen, who stayed so 
faithfully on their job of making 
vitally needed precision instruments 
and timing devices for our armed 
forces, are now using their war sharp- 


aee—Fl QIN 


ened skills in the creation of Lord and 
Lady Elgin Watches for you. 

It will be a while yet; the making 
of fine watches is a painstaking work. 
But beautiful new Elgins are on the 
way ... dependably accurate watches 
your jéweler will be truly proud to 
show you. | 

So when you see various sorts of 
foreign-made watches with their 


strange-sounding names, hold fast; 
hold fast to your original desire. 
There will be more of the superb 
American-made Elgins. New Lord and 
Lady Elgins and Elgin DeLuxe models 
—all reasonably priced, exquisitely 
styled and timed to the stars! You'll be 
glad you waited for an Elgin. Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, - 
U. S. A. (This is our 80th Anniversary.) 


BUY THE BONDS OF VICTORY! 































medicated with throat- 
soothing, cough-easi 
ingredients of ie 
Vicks VapoRub- 
Vicks Cough Drops 
bring grand relief 
from coughs, throat, 
huskiness due to 
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87th—the first mountain trooper of the 
United States armed forces. But other 
skiers, mountaineers, and rugged outdoor 
men followed to form, eventually, the 
Tenth Mountain Division, which saw _ 
brilliant service in the Po Valley in Italy. 
Down We Gol! The story of skis in 
war—and peace—is related by Frank Har- 
in a new book, “Skiing for the Mil- 
es readable a“ of _ wi 
tory instruction. Harper plea 
forcefully for further ularization of 
the sport by the establishment of inex- 
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in the United States began after the wu 
ympic winter games at Lake Placid, = 
N.Y., in 1989 had captured the imagine” flew 
tions of Americans. By 1940, the National . 
Ski Association of America, founded with © - uw 
five clubs in 1904, numbered 300 he ferer 
ber clubs enrolling millions of enthusiasts. 4 | 
“The Mouth will voice no pretty phrases Jame 

vite j B: 

La Guardia, the Pro on t 


Since Dec..7, 1941, Mayor Fiorello H. [2 
La Guardia of New York has been radio's age 
leading amateur performer. He has also 
used his regular Sunday broadcasts over Japa 
New York's tiny, 1,000-watt municipal rl 
station, WNYC, as a pases political, eco- Oth 
nomic, and governing influence. Last CT 
week, the mayor announced that he will 000 
turn professional and strengthen his grip aid 
oh the public ear. odd 

Ce Jat. 6 the Little Tower will go wf 
work 7 






















wages. La Guardia starts as a sustainer, og 
but hopes for a quick sponsorship. off « 
It will have to be a tolerant backer, how- al 
ever, for La Guardia intends to keep his Prot 
ing, scriptless, censorless habits rh 

The mayor used his program as a sub- ns 


stitute for press conferences. His squeaky, 
highly unmicrophonic, but cajoling voice cr 

i everything from how to cook a Em 
cow’s tail to proper solution of an inter- ates 
national problem. He tongue-lashed al] Dr. 
“chiselers, tinhorns, bums, and punks. Jap: 
He haunted loan sharks: “Anyone who 
demands more than 6 per cent interest on 


money . . . is a swine.” He ripped into ven 
the press, particularly the Patterson-Mc- C1 
Cormick segment. “Shame, shame on such is u 


publication [Capt. Joseph M. Patterson's the 
New York Daily News] . . . That stuff 000 
may go in Chicago . . . but it won't go 1 
for long in New York City. See!” 
ia won't modify his senti- : 

audien 
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In Praying Clothes 
Some eight months before Pearl Har- 
‘bor, nine representatives of the National 
Christian Council of Japan journeyed to 
the United States. In Riverside, Calif., 
met with sixteen American Protes- 
tant leaders to find means of “strength- 
ening the bonds” between Japanese and 
American Christians and to discuss con- 








can relations. 
- Four years of war intervened. Then, 
last September, Radio Tokyo broadcast 
an invitation for American clergymen to 
geturn the 1941 visit. With Presidential 
and Army approval, a delegation of four 
‘few to Japan in October. The group, 
wonsored by the Federal Council of 
Be rches and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, consisted of 
Dr. Douglas Horton, Congregationalist; 
Dr. Luman J. Shafer, Reformed Church, 
and Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk and Bishop 
James Chamberlain Baker, Methodists. 
Back home, the four ministers reported 
on their four-week trip at a New York 
meeting last week. Most of the Japanese 
Christian brethren, they found, have held 
to their faith in: spite of persecution. 








has also : ps ey 
Japan is now “wide open” for Christian- 
onicipal ity, as Shintoism and. Buddhism have 
cal, pa been greatly discredited by the war. 
. ia Other highlights of their report: 
he wil € The_spiritual leaders of Japan’s. 400,- 
his ori 000 Christians welcomed the Americans 
erp and prayed with them. One of the 30- 
ll go to odd Jap delegates said with tears in his 
ina eyes: “You are not the first Americans 
ie me a iand,, but you are the: first in praying 
es. 
lee @ Although 455 of the 2,000 Christian 
a 8 , churches in Japan were destroyed by the 
yor war, services were held regularly in the 
sols ri remaining buildings. But, attendance fell 
- off sharply in some congregations, mainly 
ovine because of the seven-day work week. 
*hebits Propaganda against Christianity was un- 
pest ceasing. Government-sponsored Jap mov- 
veal ies and plays continually centered spy 
\- pa scenes around a Christian mission. 
ye : @ Dr. Van Kirk said Prince Mikasa, the 
7. fone Emperor’s youngest brother, has shown 
hed al interest in Chfistianity. Mikasa sent for 
cea Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, sometimes called 
* who Japan’s leading , and asked him 
wal to explain its principles. In private audi- 
ed into ences, Emperor Hirohito questioned the 
ome visitors about their work in America. 
aaah € The need ‘for Bibles and hymn books 
tenses is urgent. The deputation has requested 
at stuff the American Bible Society to ship 1,000,- 


on’ 000 Japanese and 100,000 English Bibles. 
ont g9 € The four ministers recommended that 


senti- missionaries be sent to Japan at once. Al- 
“Hf I though oe by this group, the 
rife she Roman Catholic Church has already start- 
45 and (@ ©% Sending its mission priests,back to the 
ted he Orient. By last week, twenty Maryknoll 
ork sald Fathers were on their way. Some 25 more, 
actioe. ful of in Japan and Korea, 


will leave for the Far East shortly. 


ere 





tributions for bettering Japanese-Ameri- 
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This concrete pavement on U.S. Highway 29, near Greenville, S.C., 
gives promise of long years of safe, low annual cost highway service. 


CONCRETE PAVEMENT 
furthers safety. 


Concrete furthers safety on highways’ and streets in 
three important ways: ‘ 


1. It provides uniform and adequate skid-resistance. 
2. Its smooth-riding surface lessens driving fatigue. 


3. For safer night driving, concrete's light-colored matte 
surface affords maximum visibility. \ 


Concrete is not only the safe road, but also the real 
low cost road. Your motor vehicle and gasoline taxes 
will buy better highway service if invested in concrete 
pavement, 

Concrete usually costs less to build than any other 
pavement of equal load-carrying capacity. This plus. 
long ‘life and low maintenance expense insures. low 
annual cost—the true measure of economy in pavements. 

For economy as well as safety, insist on concrete for 
roads and streets. : 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A12b-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, It. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 
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THE PRESS 


The AP’s Shotgun Wedding 


They were bitter pills, but manfully, 
though with considerable Egon, the 
Associated Press swallow em at a 
special meeting in New York last week. 

First, the membership voted 949 to 34 
to take Marshall Field’s once-blackballed 
Chicago Sun into the fold as an associate 
member, along with three other dailies*® 
admitted to full membership. 

Then, unanimously, the members 
adopted a revised: set of by-laws paged 
of such antitrust taints as the blackballing 
powers by which Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick of The Chicago Tribune and an As- 
sociated Press director had kept Field, 
his rival, out. 

The new by-laws let barriers down 
even more. They put AP news reports 
within easier grasp of radio stations and 
news magazines, provided the members 
OK such classes for associate member- 
ship at the next general meeting in 
April. The board will so recommend, 
Robert McLean, tall and spare publisher 
of The Philadelphia Bulletin and presi- 


dent of the AP, told-the meeting. 


Only about 125 members, laden with 
948 proxies, showed up to vote Field in 
and adopt the new by-laws. The meet- 
ing was tame, in contrast to the stormy 
1942 session which rejected Field and 
precipitated his suit. But, as in 1942, it 
was McCormick’s show. He took over as 
soon as McLean had set the pistol-at-the- 
head tone by reading the board’s report 
unanimously urging admission of Field 
and adoption of the by-laws—under 


_“compulsion” of the courts. 


Field’s stepbrother membership was his 
own asking. He withdrew his bid for full 
membership, he said in a letter to the 
board, because his contract with the 
United Press required The Sun to deliver 
its local news to the UP. This prevented 
him from meeting a prime requirement of 
full membership, namely, to reserve such 
news exclusively for AP. Pointedly, Field 
reminded the board that he incurred this 
obligation when The Sun was unable to 
obtain an AP membership. 


Accent for April: Paul Bellamy of 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer moved 
Field’s admission and McCormick was 
on his feet immediately. In his best Brit- 
ish public-school accent, distinctly alien 
to his beloved Middle West, he began: 

“It must be said for Mr. Field that the 
attack upon the Associated Press did not 
originate with him, but with the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” He ‘repeated his pre- 
vious charges that the whole thing was a 
Gestapo-like persecution of the AP, then 


caustically concluded: “But they [AP's 


Oakland (cult) Post-En- 
Patterson’s 
Times. Full mem 


affiliation; associate mem- 
rights to hold office, nor 





counsel] all agree that the court will hold 
us in contempt if we don’t elect the ap- 
plicants. Therefore, I second the motion,” 
McCormick sat down, but he wasn't 
through. After the by-laws were adopted, 
he was on his feet again to demand that 
the meeting back his proposal to seek 
Congressional exemption of the AP and 
like agencies from antitrust laws. Just 
such a bill has been introduced by Rep. 
Noah Mason, Illinois Republican, and in 
his brief case, McCormick said, he had 
500 proxies asking.the AP to indorse the 
measure. Then Roy Roberts of The Kan- 
sas City Star, without opposing the Mc. 
Cormick thesis, regretfully raised a point 
of order McCormick well knew: that 
ial AP meetings can consider only 
ose items on the meeting’s agenda. 
But McCormick had set his stage for 
next April. 


Yank, The Army Weekly 
The Sad Sack’s creator ... 


Good-by, Yank 


The Stars and Stripes of the last war 
was both magazine and newspaper. It 
became all newspaper in this war, and 
its magazine features were taken by Yank, 
the Army weekly. 

Last week, a skeleton staff was sweat- 


‘ing out the last issue of Yank. Born in 


June 1942, it will die on Dec. 28. But 
Yank’s memory will linger long. 

In its nearly four years, Yank was read 
by 2,600,000 servicemen, a peak circula- 
tion ten times greater than any the first 
Stars and Stripes ever achieved. Yank 
had 21 editions throughout the world and 
acquired printing equipment valued at 
$240,000. Ubiquitous Yank corres 
ents popped up on fronts everywhere. 

The magazine has been written 
edited by and for the enlisted man, but 
all its fans were not in the service. 
‘1948, it was recommended for a Pulitzer 
Prize; in 1944, the Saturday Review 
Literature gave Yank its annual 2 
for distinguished service to American let- 
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ters; and last-summer, the same magazine 
published an entire issue devoted to ar- 
ticles by Yank’s men. 

Like its predecessor, Yank has become 
a rich postwar reservoir of journalistic 
talent. One of its former managing edi- 
tors, Joe McCarthy, now is an editor of 
Cosmopolitan magazine. Sanderson Van- 
derbilt, another of its staff of 127, mostly 
sergeants, recently joined The New York- 
er as assistant managing editor. Other re- 
conversions include Hilary Lyons, to 
~managing editorship of The New Repub- 
lic; Harry Brown, author of “A Walk. in 
the Sun,” to the Broadway stage with A 
Sound of Hunting” (NEwsweEK, Dec. 3). 

Last week the Bell Syndicate, Inc., 
grabbed off Yank’s prize cartoonist. He 
is George ps ck creator of Yank’s famous 
Sad Sack, w top-sergeant nemesis is 
a caricature of Baker himself. The Sad 
Sack will make his civilian debut on Sun- 
day, May 5, and continue once a week 
thereafter. Baker, 30-year-old graduate 














... is lordly in his own cartoons 


of Walt Disney’s studio, signed a three- 
year contract at a price unspecified, but 
described as “plenty good.” Unlike most 
syndicated artists, he will retain own- 
ership of his title and characters. 
Another tribute to Yank came last 
week from the Army itself. Col. Franklin 
L. Forsberg, 40-year-old Utah-born ex- 
general manager of Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., received the Distinguished 
Service Medal for having sel | a staff 
of “unusual military~and professional 


qualifications.” 


Le Scribe, Reconverted 


_ At midnight Nov. $0, the: Scribe Hotel 
in Paris, gh whose portals have 
passed the best and worst journalists in 


.GEORGES MARIE BINON 


























Chocolatier * Confiseur 


Formerly of 140 Av. Victor Hugo, Paris, France, 
and until recently President and General Manag- 


er of. ROSEMARIE de PARIS, Inc., which 


business he founded in 1939. 


_Announces with pride his association with 


« t 
Poincess de Condé Inc. 
where all his skill and experience are being de- 


voted to the creation of exquisite chocolates and 


confections — with new recipes, new shapes and 


new taste sensations — to excite the most discrimi- - 


nating palates. 





Chocolaterie * Confiserie 
FIFTH AVENUE e PARK AVENUE 


NEW: YORK 
Office 630 W..52 St., New York, COlumbus 5-1920 


Please send Pinecsse te Onii chocolates — 


1 1 tb. CO 2 tbs; at O $2; 0 $3; O $5 bb. 
For packing and lat add 50c East of Mis- 


sissippi, 75c West. (heck enclosed for $.......) 
PON ox nciw cencmnei cat ° eee oat ae eae O10 © aed 
Address. onehe*eWaLe"e. Os 0-0 euere 6 9 ae 29.9 0.8 ¢ 
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| cali all war veterans 
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their families 


and friends 

















Which of these 8 
FREE BOOKLETS 


answers your questions? 
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[Acme Insurance’ Group 









Cc you are a veteran (or a close rela- 
_ & tive of a veteran) by all means send 
tor Veteran— This is for You. It is 
crammed with practical information 
on how to take advantage of the many 
benefits you have earned. 

If you.are a business man or woman 
—or just a good citizen intefested in 
helping veterans fit themselves back 
into community life, you will find 
booklets prepared from your stand- 
point. All booklets are based on the 
nationally famous “‘Connecticut Plan” 
. .. and describe what has been done 
in other communities by applying that 
fine old American quality of common 
sense. : 

The cost of these booklets is being 
paid by the Aetna Insurance Group as 
a contribution to making America as 
strong in peace as in war, and in con- 
tinuation of its 126 years of service to 
the Nation. 

To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


. 670 Main Street 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send—without charge or obligation— 
the booklets checked. 


——Veteran ... This is for yeu. 
ne veteran and his family needs a 
: in communi for 
od Soavens your . ity ready 
(How an industrial city of 40,000 has 
re rl 
Coa eee 


=_t his small industrial town will sce that 
no veteran is overlooked. 
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thing of a shock to leave the fraternity- 
house comfort and camaraderie of the 
Scribe for the cold world of Army hotels 
and run-of-the-mill Army messes. To the 
Scribe itself, in the words of a third-floor 
femme de chambre, “People come, 

ple go; nothing changes.” The hotel on 
the Rue Scribe near the Place de l’Opera, 
had in the last few years shifted from a 
not-too-sophisticated hostel for French 
provincials and foreign tourists to a bar- 
racks for the Wehrmacht, then to a home- 
from-home for the men and women cov- 


ering SHAEF. In\oblique comment on. 


the last, the concierge told a departing 
woman journalist -sentimentally: “You 
were so gentille, Mademoiselle. You have 


never broken a single piece of furniture.” . 


.All told, the hotel held up remarkably 
well. In the bedrooms, poker games in- 
volving as much as $20,000 had spun 
themselves out. For a while, when the 
bar was well stocked with bottles liber- 
ated from Germany, the amount of 
cognac consumed in a night would have 
startled Sherman Billingsley. The trans- 
atlantic cable and wireless people sent 
out millions of words from the Scribe to 
America, Britain, China, Brazil, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Australia, and 
elsewhere. The “honk-honk” system, 
which informed correspondents that 
communiqués were being handed out, 
blew hard, long, and often against the 


“ Scribe’s unpainted walls. When it blew 


three times, traffic on the stairs reached 
a stage of congestion as eager news- 


papermen and women raced to receive | 


SHAEF communiqués on anything from 
a battle to a promotion to general. 

Yet the Scribe remained standing, its 
servants faithful and uncomplaining. 
Even when the restaurant was converted 
into a regular Army mess, the maitre 
d’hétel and his fleet white-coated waiters 
served Spam as if it were a great delicacy 
reserved for articulate intellectuals. 

As the Scribe gently reconverted this 


_ week, it was serving fish omelet, bean 


—— bread without butter, and ersatz 
coftee at 800 francs ($6). There was a 
little brandy and some excellent cham- 
pagnes, also at civilian prices, in the bar. 


And Monsieur Albert, the manager, prom- . 


ised the heat and hot water would con- 
tinue, “though not quite as generously 
as before.” 


oo 


History, Unfinished 
Recent hints of Hearst’s King Features 
Syndicate that it would land the rights 


‘to General of the Army MacArthur's 


memoirs drew a sharp rebuke from the 
general himself in Tokyo last week. Cit- 
ing a NEWSWEEK report Nov. 19 of feel- 
ers Hearst men recently put out on book 


- rights to the memoirs, a statement from 


MacArthur’s headquarters said he had 


declined all offers because he is busy. 


The general’s spokesman emphasized 
that MacArthur is “making: history, not 
writing it.” 


THEATER 








Ferrer and White—a color problem 


Strange Fruition 

In collaboration with her sister Esther, 
Lillian Smith has fashioned her contro- 
versial best seller “Strange Fruit” into a 
drama that misfires—although it is primed 
with good intentions and sparked off in 
white-hot anger. - 

The play follows the book with a fi- 
deli at borders on the impractical. 


-In their double-barreled preoccupation 


with miscegenation and racial intoler- 
ance in the Deep South, the adapters have 
retained too much that is extraneous and 
a good deal that is too obviously con- 
trived. 

Central characters are a weak but well- 
meaning young Southerner (Melchor 
Ferrer) who loves a sensitive, educated 
Negro girl (Jane White) but abandons 

er and eases his conscience by bi 
his boyhood friend and houseboy, (Ear 
ines) tom her and assume responsi- 
ility for the child she is expecting. 

Neither emotionally nor dramatically 
have the adapters taken.the most effective 
way of presenting their impassioned con- 
demnation of racial inequality. Even 
when the bewildered Southerner is killed 
by his sweetheart’s brother and a white- 
trash mob lynches the innocent house- 
boy as a handy substitute, the melodrama 
is both offkey and offstage. 

Nevertheless, in the play's twelve 

rawling scenes there are one or two 

at are extremely moving and a few ® 
which the authors lash out with no holds 
barred. Ferrer and Miss White play the 


ill-starred lovers with dignity | re 
straint. But it is Ralph ore as & 

moneyed white man of will and. 
Juano Hernandez as a loned Ni 


doctor who ultimately state the case 
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black against white and suggest the play 
that might have been. (STRANGE FRurt. 


- José Ferrer, producer and director, George 


Jenkins, sets.) 


Pm 


Sin at the Tryout 


- With “The Voice of the Turtle” and “I 
Remember Mama” threatening to become 
Broadway perennials, John van Druten 
can afford to be philosophical about “The 
Mermaids ssa On the surface the 
new play bears the unmistakable stamp 
of a literate and expert dramatist; in sub- 
stance it falls considerably short of the 
yan Druten standard. 

The hero is a middle-aged playwright 
who meets a charming 20-year-old girl 
the night his play opens out of town. The 
playwright is happily married but not 
averse to an occasional extramarital affair 
as a sort of reward for good behavior. 
Besides, he has reached the age when 
said affairs might be a little harder to 
come by. So, .when the starry-eyed girl 


offers to jilt her ensign-fiancé and join. 


the playwright in New York, he is more 
than inclined to accept. 

For the first two acts, van Druten 
makes out a plausible case for adultery, 


then knocks -it down in the third. The 


result is a play that talks itself into a 
situation, then talks itself out again. Much 
of the talk is bright ‘and, occasionally, 
wise; but all of it is dedicated to a plot 
that is too-much-ado about something 
that didn’t happen. : 

Walter Abel gives an engaging imper- 
sonation of the man who changed his 
mind, and the rest of the players are 
excellent. However, the evening belongs 
to Beatrice Pearson, who plays the forth- 
right mermaid with a freshness and charm 
considerably more persuasive than the 


siren song she has iven to sing. 


(THE MERMamDs Sincinc. Alfred de Liagre 
Jr., producer. John van Druten, director. 
Raymond Sovey, sets.) 


Starry-eyed siren and Walter Abel 
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3 3 easy steps 
‘to a completely modern 


SS] en 1 Plan now, down to the last 
detail, exactly what you need 
«<~ to make your present kitchen 
completely modern. 










2 Begin at once to enjoy 
the convenience of this 
gleaming new kitchen by 
a your ‘‘Ameri- 
can”? modernizing units 
a few at a time. > 






















Pa, 


Or, revel in the joys of a com- 
pletely modern kitchen from the 
start, and meet the surprisingly 
low cost with convenient 
monthly payments. 








o 


“American” modernizing units consist of kitchen sinks and base, wall 
and utility cabinets. Cabinets of life-time steel are lustrous white with 
black trim, easy-to-clean chrome hardware and linoleum work surfaces. 
Sinks and cabinets come in various dimensions so that you can select any 
desired combination to “custom fit” your kitchen. Installation can usually 
be made in a day, without tearing out walls or floors. Enjoy the benefits 
of a modern work-saver kitchen as radiant and modern as your refrigera- 
tor. Write today, without obligation, to the American Central Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Connersville, Indiana, for complete catalog. . 


HBETCHENS . = 7 
CABINETS © SINKS ¢ DISHWASHERS ¢ GARBAGE DISPOSALS 
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Back in 1902, Brake Shoe opened its war 
on WEAR when it began making railroad 
car brake shoes that took more punish- 
ment and gave longer service. 

Today it is waging that war on a vastly 
increased scale. 


It is matching its experimental develop- 
ments against the destructive effects of 
abrasion, friction, corrosion, stress, im- 
pact and heat. It is making parts of metal 
alloys in which characteristics have been 
created to meet specified conditions of 
punishment. 


Heated Subjects 


For instance, magnesium, the light metal 
that is finding increased number of uses 
in industry, can be produced at tempera- 
tures near 2150°F. The metal retorts used 
in this process must be able to stand that 
heat—month after month. 


Heat treatment of castings and forgings 
gives these parts valuable qualities for 
their ultimate use. They too are subjected 
to intense temperatures for long periods. 
The metal trays and racks inside the heat 

“treating furnaces must be tough enough 
to stand these temperatures time after 
time. If they weren’t they would wear out 
—almost immediately. 


Creep Tests 


Brake Shoe, specialists in metals, provides 
these trays, racks and the magnesium re- 
torts. But it does more than that. Exten- 
sive “‘creep tests” areconducted tocompile 
the engineering data on the strength and 
oxidation resistance of these parts at vari- 
ous temperatures. This creep test equip- 
ment is part of Brake Shoe’s complete, 
modern metallurgical laboratory. 
Within the limits of a planned experi- 
mental program, the experience and 
knowledge of Brake Shoe’s experts can be 


made available to businesses which, to 


survive competition, MUST win a battle 
against WEAR. 








Brake Shoe 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, NoYs 
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Putting Sophomores to Work 


‘ Like its sister institutions Harvard and 
Yale, Princeton University now has a re- 
vised undergraduate program based on 
“belief in the unity of knowledge and the 
diversity of human beings.” Announcing 
the new program on Dec. 1, President 
Harold Willis: Dodds described it as a 
logical evolution of Woodrow Wilson’s 
1905 preceptorial system. 

The new liberal-arts education at 
Princeton will (1) emphasize factual 


‘courses for freshmen; (2) buttress the 


sophomore year, frequently aimless in 
prewar college work, by prescribing 
courses in the social sciences, physi 
sciences, and humanities; (3) provide 
further concentration in these three divi- 
sions in the junior year; and (4) require 
seniors to specialize in certain depart- 
ments, such as English or physics, write a 
thesis, and enroll in a seminar. 

In acquiring a background of knowl- 
edge freshmen will have to explore four 
broad fields: natural science; modern 
society; art and literature; and history, 
philosophy, and religion. Increasingly on 
their own, students will later “appraise 
these facts and values and bujld them 
into new patterns of thought and action.” 
a President Dodds calls. “an 
introduction to and experience in the 
joys, stimulation, and discipline of original 
thinking—in other words, scholarship.” 

Students will be expected to spend 25 
per cent of their time on first- and second- 
year factual courses, 20 per cent in 
social and physical sciences and hu- 
manities, 30 per cent specializing in. a 
department, and 25 per cent in free 
electives. 

Although candidates for an A.B. are 
not required- to take any one course, 
they must pass an examination in either 
a foreign language or mathematics, “the 
language of science,” before the end of 
the sophomore year. The examination 
will demand reasonable facility in read- 
ing the foreign language, or a knowledge 
of trigonometry, plus coordinate geometry 
and differential calculus or differential 


and yo ne calculus. Princeton hopes . 


some students will have one or both of 
these chores behind them when they ma- 
triculate and expects some to finish its re- 
vised liberal-arts program in three years. 

Queried on the merits of the two-year 
college course, Robert Kilburn Root, wiry 
and erudite dean of the faeulty, said that 
although Woodrow Wilson’s comment on 
that pate brand of acceleration was 
old, he still liked it: “Those advocating 
the bachelor’s degree at the end of the 
sophomore year obviously have never 
seen a sophomore.” 

Unwilling to impose a new system on 
its ‘returning veterans, and foreseeing a 
full campus program next year, its bicen- 
tennial, Princeton will withhold its revised 


course of study until the fall of 1947. 





es Associated Press 
Dodds is willing to follow Wilson * 


Schooldays, Movie Days 

The state of Virginia is negotiating a 
double-feature movie-in-every-school con- 
tract. Last week it (1) upped its invest- 
ment in sound-movie equipment to $617,- 
882; and (2) ordered $90,000 worth of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, the larg- 
est purchase of educational movies ever 
made. Further, in a long-range program 
to install silent and sound pictures in its 
4,200 schools, it will spend $1,112,530- 
$2 a pupil. No other state has attempted 
to distribute classroom films on so ex- 
tensive a scale. 

In 1940, with only $30,000, regional 
film libraries at four Virginia colleges be- 
gan filling weekly express orders for 
school movies. Then Gov. Colgate W. 
Darden Jr., whose administration had 
doubled the public-school appropriation, 
got behind the movie project. After a 
statewide school study in 1944, a state 
commission approved an expanded audio- 
visual program and recommended spend- 
ing $60,000,000 in six years. The gover- 
nor promptly persuaded the state’s three 
power companies to cooperate in supply- 
ing eléctric power to remote rural schools. 
As soon as these schools are wired, the 
state will spend $500,000 to equip them. 

The state’s audio-visual director, C. W. 
Dickinson Jr., particularly likes one pre- 
scribed feature of the Virginia program: 
All teachers must actually use the films 
in teaching. Two camera-wise teachers 
are touring the state showing colleagues 
how to use the equipment. Later 
teachers will have to run their own shows. 
Already some have effectively animated 
subject matter of all kinds—“even solid 
geometry,” ‘one teacher ims. 


When it hits its stride the Virginia 
administered through, and 


plan will be 
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— eleven great American-Marietta plants 
dot the map to make this broad pattern of 
service to industry. 

Yesterday there were ten. Tomorrow there may 
be 12, 14 or more. This unfolding picture shows a 
boldly conceived plan to serve the whole country 
better with superior facilities for supplying indus- 
trial finishes. 

Over a third of a century of planned expansion 
has unified these strategically located units—each 








Pw for paint making 


Through planned expansion American - Marietta 
brings you nation-wide coordinated service 


widely recognized in its field—into a smoothly work- 
ing group of production plants, research laboratories, 
and distribution facilities. Each specialized talent 
becomes available to the whole and the whole be- 
comes unique in the massed technical and practical 
production knowledge placed at your disposal. 


We’re ready now with the answers to many new 
and different paint questions. And we'll produce 
more answers with coordinated thinking and doing. 
Perhaps yours... 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 








AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 East Ohio Streef + Chicago 11, Illinois 








2 night afer night 
with VALLIANT Cabjornia Burgundy 


How gay your table looks . . . how glamorous the evening becomes 

. .. when you complement your meals with Valliant California 
Burgundy. Its smooth, well-rounded flavor is a heritage of vineyard 
cuttings imported long ago from Europe. To safeguard its fine flavor 
and bouquet, it is bottled by the winery in California. Served with 
main course dishes, Valliant Burgundy adds marvelous new flavor. 

Its pleasant tartness transforms even simple foods into glorious treats. 


Also try the Valliant California aperitif and dessert wines: Valliant 
Dry Sherry, Valliant Sherry, Valliant Port, Valliant Muscatel. 
W. A. Taylor & Company, New York City, Sole Distributors for U. S. A. 


GOOD TASTE WITH ANY FOOD 


Few households keep an assortment of table wines. Many choose Burgundy 
because they like its flavor best. So—forget the ‘‘do’s and don’ts” you've 
heard about serving wine and just remember that “Valliant Burgundy is good 
taste with any food.” 





VALLIANT--- 


VINEYARDS 
Under Vine Since 1849 
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flms will be sent from, libraries in 24 
cities and 100 counties. Convinced that 
their state is especially photogenic, of- 
fcials will spend $100,000 filming his- 
toric sites, wild life, industries, and agri- 
culture. 

A Film a Day: Other states defi- 
nitely sold on movies are Ohio, Cali 
fornia, New York, Louisiana, and Illi- 
nois. California’s audio-visual division 
chief, Francis W. Noel, found that armed 
forces’ training pictures reduced illiteracy 
and bigotry and stepped up learning 
processes by 35 per cent. Facts were re- 
membered 55 per cent longer. 

The University of California is a pio- 
neer in renting films—the Berkeley li- 
brary rented them as early as 1917. In 
1944, functioning with a second film li- 
brary, opened on its Los Angeles campus 
eight years ago, the university ran up a 
record of 125,792 film days. (A film day 
is the use of one film in one school for 


a day. 
© Ohio Educational Slide and Film 
Exchange, established in 1926, ships 
800 motion pictures daily to 3,400 public, 
ial, and private schools and col- 
es in the state. There is no charge ex- 
for transportation and film breakage. 
ios $1,000,000 educational film col- 
lection, regarded as the world’s largest, 
is financed and circulated on 50 per cent 


of the state censoring fees paid by com- 


mercial movie houses. One of six states 
censoring movies, Ohio charges each 
theater $3 a reel. 

Ohio, like most other states, is cur- 
rently encouraging the establishment of 





city-county exchanges and plans ultimate- 
ly to place slides. and films on the desk 
of every teacher. Its state film supervisor, 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, whose latest 300- 
page film manual and catalogue is a text 
for ‘the trade, says that English is the 
only subject that can’t be taught better 
by sight than sound. He believes that it 
is only a Puritan hangover that makes us 
think the best téaching is hard teaching, 
and he sees no limit to quick, painless in- 
struction by movies. 

The world’s largest producer and dis- 
tributor of classroom films.is the Chicago 
University-affiliated Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., which in 1948 ac- 
quired Western Electric’s “ERPI” sound 
library and took over the Eastman silent 
films the following year. Its market for 
films, which it sells but does not rent, 
is worldwide, including every state and 
twenty Latin American countries. 


The greatest distributor of rented films. 


‘is the nonprofit YMCA Motion. Picture 


Bureau. In 1911 the Y began circulating 
industrial shorts and. later added educa- 
tional subjects to its library. Today its 
outlets total 25,456, and its 1,300-item 
catalogue offers subjects from “Abide 
With Me” to “Zoo’s Who.” Rentals are 
approximately $1.50 daily for each film. 

Walt Disney, who is releasing 40 shorts 
for illiterates in Latin America, calls the 
animated film the “most flexible, versatile, 
and stimulating of all teaching facilities.” 
One educator completes the comment by 
adding: “And Disney’s celluloid duck, 
Donald, could be a greater educational 


force than Horace Mann.” 


ot 
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Associated Press 
Peacetime Uniforms: Representatives of the world’s Boy Scouts, founded in the 
British Isles in 1908, met recently in London where King George received them. 
_ Left to right: Gen. J. LaFont, Chief Scout of France; Dr. James E. West, Chief 
Scout of the United States; King George VI; Prince Gustav Adolf of Sweden, hon- 
ary president; Scouts International Bureau; Col. J. S. Wilson, council member. 








A TINY BENT PIECE OF WIRE 
MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION 


In making rifle cases... Bosti 
— canvas “overcoats” to me 

ckbones...helped a manufacturer make 
an unusual increase in production per man 
from 714 units per hour to 65... cutting 
costs 70%. 

This illustrates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Bostitching .. . that using a tin 

t piece of wire for fastening. . pe 
plastics, paper, wood, rubber, cloth, in any 
combination...usually speeds production. 

A cosmetic manufacturer saves 50% by 
Bostitching lipstick holders to cards... 
a baffle ring assembly is Bostitched in 5 
minutes as against 55 minutes for riveting 
...@ candy maker seals corrugated cases 
in half the previous time. 

Investigate Bostitching now . . . send 
for Folder B-154 which briefly covers rep- 
resentative models and may suggest an 
application you can use a Sn fasten- 
ing or lower costs. 

Addons Bot Ro, ge Stes Copan 
titch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling 
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Service... Over 200 local 
i sentatives, all stapling 
: (300 prewar, 400 postwar 


Bostitch Staples in most sizes are now available 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 
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Enporionse x a years 


Engineering ... 18 research en- 
heme ng 


Selection ... Nearly 800 models 
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Virginia Mayo. 


always the same. 





[OVERHEARD AFTE® THE snow | 
He: It must be wonderful to be in the movies... playing opposite 


SHE: Do you think you've got what it takes? 
we: Well... I smoke Blackstone Cigars, like other successful men. 


sue: Yes, you do have good taste in choosing cigars. I always en- 
joy the fragrance of a Blackstone. 


He: And I always enjoy its mildness and flavor. There just isn’t 
any other cigar filled with finer long-leaf Havana tobacco than 
a Blackstone. I’ve been smoking them for years, and they’re 


“ 


Another thing: Blackstone Cigars are made by skilled workers in a light, modern factory under 
the strictest sanitary conditions. No wonder Blackstone is known as “‘the choice of successful 
men.” Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark 5, N. J. : . 


Blackstone Cigar 


VIRGINIA MAYO aad 
LIONEL STANDER 


“THE KID FROM 
BROOKLYN” 


« “ 





the chotce of successful men 


tiVE FAVORITE SIZES: PERFECTO EXTRA, CABINET EXTRA, KINGS, PANETELA DE LUXE, BANTAM 











Newrll 
MEDICINE 


Beating the Black Death _ 


When the Navy’s Epidemiology Uni 
No. 50 reached Calcutta last June, the ' 
burning ghats, or funeral pyres, were | 
stacked high with brown bodies of 
Hindus who had died of cholera. From 
Jan. 1 through June 16, some 3,335 Cal. 
cuttans contracted the disease and of 
these, 1,192 died. 

Through radio reminders and posters, 
all American servicemen in the Asiatic 
theater were warned to “eat only at Army 
messes or Red Cross Clubs, eat no raw 
fruits or vegetables, drink no unapproved 
water, and renew your vaccinations.” 

No American servicemen, and only a 
few American civilians, fell ill of chol 
era. Only one died. But when fifteen Brit. 
ish military men were stricken and one 
died, the Epidemiology Unit chief 
Comdr. Julius M. ‘Amberson, began a 
triple attack which, according to a report 
in the December issue of the Navy Med- 
ical Bulletin, may have resulted in “s 
complete cure” for one of the world’s 
oldest and deadliest diseases. 

_ To the 400 sick Calcuttans selected for 

the experiment, sulfa drugs were ad- 
ministered to counteract the infection 
which caused severe muscular cramps 
and collapse. 

To thin out the thick, jellylike con- 
sistency of cholera-infected blood and to 
keep the body functioning while the sulfa 
worked, the patients were given blood 
plasma. To control dehydration, caused SIX 
by incessant vomiting, saline injections 
were used. Where pneumonia was a com- fort 
plication, penicillin was prescribed. coff 

As a result, cholera victims who would 
have been on the funeral pyre within fror 
twelve hours were cured within eight or 
nine days. E 

Amberson’s conclusion: “Death is. a 
most certain without treatment. Chemo- 
therapy and saline solution alone wil wot 
lower the pi death rate, and with lity 


98 











the additional use of plasma, the recov 

of every cholera victim can be assured. or 
P08 trig 

Mustard Gas, Healer fue 


On Dec. 2, 1943, German planes raided tire 
the harbor of Bari, Italy, and sank seven- por 
teen Allied ships. One vessel containing 
a load of mustard bombs exploded; the to 
floating mustard and oil from a broken an 
pipe line formed a dangerous mixture 
which survivors had to swim through. 

Besides skin, eye, and respiratory-tract 
injuries, there were strange and severe b0 
systemic effects. Many of the survivors Con 
seemed to be in shock, but they did not 
respond to the usual shock therapy. 








What had mustard gas, which ca f/ 
40 per cent of all gas casualties in (2 
last war, done to the glands, bones, r 


tissues of the Bari victims? In the M 
Research Laboratory of the Ch 
Warfare Service at Edgewood 


Ber” 
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on blood 


, caused SIXTY-SIX THRIFTY DRUG STORES, a Cali- Further, driver and truck are never idle for loading . 
spi fornia chain, selling everything from castor-oil to and unloading. Only the Trailers are spotted. It 
ed. coffee pots, demand a constant flow of merchandise takes but a jiffy to couple or uncouple these Trailers 
“i ~—_ from the company’s warehouse to store counters. and the driver and truck are back on the road with 
eight or , ; a loaded Trailer in no time. 

aa By coupling-their trucks to Trailers, 9 Fruehaufs 


“Chemo gy 0W haul far more stock with less equipment than If you have a delivery 
one wil } would be required to carry it in trucks alone. One problem, by all means let 


und truck does the work of two a Fruehauf man fully ex- 
r ' : 
ool or more. Making fewer plain the Traile: - method. 
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SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE! 
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FILTER HOLDER 
that smokes one ciga- 
rette thru another. 





removes major BEFORE SMOKING 
part nicotine ) 
end tars. 








AT ALL GOOD STORES 
Mlightly higher in Canada 
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Md., scientists were put to work on 
animal experiments in water balance in 
body tissues, protein patterns, and tissue 
reactions of mustard poisoning. 

These experiments revealed evidence 
of leukopenia (reduction of white cells) 
and of + ene os lymphoid tissues. 

These observations stimulated the use 
of some of the mustard-gas compounds, 
particularly beta-chloroethyl amines, in 
treating Hodgkin’s disease, a uniformly 
fatal ailment in which the lymphatic 
tissues become inflamed and enlarged. 
The mustard-gas treatment put patients 
back on the job and kept them there for 
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out of the difficult problems of possibj, 
gas therapy. 

One dramatic accomplishment was the 
British development of BAL (British 
anti-lewisite), which specifically counter. 
acts the injurious effects of this dangerous 
arsenical gas, both systemically and ip 
local lesions of the eye and skin. 

Recognizing BAL’s strong interaction 
on arsenic, the CWS researchers put the 
material in peanut oil and injected it ip. 
travenously into animals poisoned with 
arsenical war gases. Later, the Medical 
Research Division extended the experi. 
ment to 25 syphilitic clinics where ar. 





Associated Press 


Allied ships burn at Bari; here men swam through diluted, liquid mustard gas 


as long as six months. It proved safer and 
cheaper than the classic X-ray treatment 
for Hodgkin’s disease. It also relieved 
those patients so “X-ray fast” that the 
rays no longer helped. 

Later, some twenty kinds of mustard 
gas were synthesized as “white blood 
compounds.” Many of them are now be- 
ing tried out on cases of lymphatic cancer. 

The mustard-gas research was only one 
of many similar experiments carried out 
in the last two years by an imposing 
array of military and civilian scientists 
and research groups in various universi- 
ties—to determine the toxic and physio- 
logical properties of chemical warfare 
agents and to develop new treatments for 
gas casualties (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 15). 

During the war, almost all these proj- 
ects were classified as secret by the 
Chemical Warfare Service. But recently 
in the magazine Science, Maj. Oscar 
Bodansky of the Medical Division of the 
CWS described for the first time the 
experiments in which he participated. 

BAL for Poisons: From Bodansky’s 
article and from other medical sources, 
NEWSWEEK can now report some of the 
most remarkable contributions to clinical 
medicine of the past decade. All grew 


senic poisoning from heavy doses of the 
syphilis specific “606” were common and 
where death often followed. Since then 
not one case has been lost. 

In another experiment, ten cases of 
bichloride of mercury poisoning, nearly 
always fatal, were treated with BAL in- 
jections and saved. BAL combined with 
glucose and administered intravenously, 
also relieved the effect of other heavy- 
metal poisons such as lead, cadmium, 
thallium, and others. 

BAL ointment worked wonders with 
arsenic dermatitis. Arsenical smoke po- 
soning used to take long weeks to cure; 
now it is relieved in five days. 

The study of hydrocyanic acid brought 
interesting implications in the treatment 
of mental disease. While investigating 
the effect of sodium cyanide as a respira 
tory stimulant, doctors observed 
éertain victims of schizophrenia (split 
personality) showed a brief return t 
normal. Experiments are now under way 
in one of the large universities to detet- 
mine the effect of intravenous injections 
of sodium cyanide on patients w. 
schizophrenic condition is caused by 
rangement of the carbohydrate metabo 
lism. Reports indicate that the treat 
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Pat the ae SA, RIGHT PLACE 
ed with FROM ANGELFOOD CAKE TO A FOUR-LANE HIGH- 
Medical WAY ... An electric egg beater and a concrete mixer 
Bei se are alike in principle! Each is a rotating mechanism in- 
volving factors of speed and load, and each requires anti- 
friction bearings such as mcs produces. aes 
Whether the device be a little household contrivance or a 
big industrial installation . . . where the bearings must 
be able to “take it” from: the standpoint of shock load, 
thrust load and radial load . . . sss makes the bearing 
for the purpose. For acs has pioneered in practically all 
industries and has developed ball and roller bearings of 
many types and sizes.. 
Manufacturers and mechanics alike recognize that the scsi 
trademark symbolizes the best in the field, and they appre- 
ciate the long life, low maintenance cost and high per- 
formance standards of scsi equipped machines. . 
Whatever your questions . . . whatever your needs, it 
will pay you to consult an ses engineer. Now as always 
he is the man to help you select . . . 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
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* SPECIFY * 


WARNER 


“WARI-LOAD” ELECTRIC BRAKES 





Wt EN a driver of a big tractor-trailer outfit lacks confidence in 
its old-fashioned braking system, and gets ‘the habit of “jam- 
ming on the brakes” to slow up or stop—it means plenty of wear and 
tear on tires, braking mechanisms and rolling stock. And often emer- 
gencies which call for such drastic application of brakes results in major 
. damage due to accidents. 
The proved way to AVOID all these situations, is to equip with Warner “Vari- 
Load” Electric Brakes — with braking power under instant and complete control at 
all times. Drivers can pre-set the brakes on the trailer to fit both road and load 
conditions. Thus all stops—emergency as well as run-of-the-road—can be made 
confidently and without undue strain on the driver or equipment . . . protecting 
himself and cargo, and preventing loss of time spent on maintenance work, or 
costly delays due to wrecked equipment. 
On all future trailer purchases, specify Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes—world- 
famous for safety, simplicity, and dependable, efficient, trouble-free performance. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Beloit, Wisconsin 


_ WARNER, 
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ment causes shock without convulsj 

Not of value as a treatment for cyanid, 
poisoning, but as a preventive in~ 
fumigated with the lethal drug, is , 
preparation called PAPP (para amin. 
propiophenone). This steps up the met. 
hemoglobin—blood with high oxyga) 
content—so that the worker can withstanj 
cyanide exposure. ' 

If administered immediately by ip. 
travenous injections, butyl-nitrite an 
propyl-nitrate will even save victims of 
lethal doses of cyanide by producing 
more methemoglobin in 30 seconds. 

While searching for new poison gases, 
British chemists turned up with one o 
the nerve-poison group, called diisopropyl 
fluorophosphate. As a chemical warfare 
agent, it was a failure: But as an effective 
treatment for two dangerous and stub 
born diseases, it has revealed encourag. 
ing qualities. In glaucoma (hardening of 
the eyeball) , this chemical has succeeded, 
more than any other drug, in constricting 
the pupil to relieve tension and in main. 
taining this constriction for as long as ten 
days. Other remedies have acted for only 
a few hours. It also was used in myas 
thenia gravis (severe wasting of the mus 
cles). with varying success. When admin- 
istered by artery, results are good; into 
duced muscularly, not so encouraging, 

Scientists explain the drug’s action on 
myasthenia gravis in this way: It checks 
to an unprecedented degree the activity 
of a body enzyme, cholinesterase. At the 
same time it generates acetylcholine, the 
chemical which acts as a “booster” in set- 
ting off nerve impulses in the poorly de 
veloped nerve ends of the myasthenia 
gravis victim. 











International 
Muscles for Eyes: On the theory tha 
the sightless have great need of m 
control, these blind British children or 
taught acrobatics at a school near 











The Haorlds Finest 


YOu can now get the wonderful STAHLY LIVE-BLADE RAZOR—the 
sazor that men say is ‘the world’s finest.’” Here’s the one way of shaving that 
combines the advantages of all other ways and adds a thrilling advantage of 
its own...the cleanliness of a wet shave...the smoothness of a keen blade... 
plus the speed that can be added by POWER... You get a clean, close, powered 
Shave right from the start— anywhere, without electricity! The STAHLY frees you 
completely from scraping, pulling or burning...All this, plus the invigoration 
of a gentle massage. 

AT LEADING DEALERS—AN IDEAL GIFT 
Thousands have waited for the STAHLY Razor, so get yours now! There is no other 
razor like it. “A STAHLY Razor is the perfect gift”.... gives a life-time of shaving satis- 


faction! If your dealer doesn’t sell the genuine STAHLY— write for information, giving 
your dealer’s name. 


STAHLY Incorporated, 406 Columbia Street, South Bend 4, Indiana 


aaa STAHLY 


Pictured above in natural color are the 
gold, black and gold and the silver 
STAHLY Razors together with the hand- 
some, genuine black walnut presenta- 
tion box. (Chrome model not shown.) 


3000 SLIDING 
SIDE-STROKES 
A MINUTE 


GIVES YOU 
THE WORLD’S 
SMOOTHEST SHAVE 


Never before, a razor like this. A few 
turns of the handle and the blade moves 
in an even flow of over 3000 gentle 
strokes per minute, cleanly slicing off 
whiskers. Uses any good double-edge 
safety blade. Live action makes blades 
last several times as long. Watch-like pre- 
cision mechanism is factory-sealed, water 
tight in a reservoir of oil. 


A CLOSE POWERED WET SHAVE ANYWHERE—NO WIRES—NO BATTERIES 








Egg Nog, Old Fashioneds, Manhattans, 
Highballs and other favorites are im- 
proved by the rare flavor of Southern 


Comfort. An ideal gift. Recipes with 
each bottle. Others on request. Southern 
Comfort Corporation, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


100 PROOF LIQUEUR | Americas Mast Versatile Drink 
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The Whitney Scene 


Quietly each year the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art takes the pulse of 
American art. “We just follow the artists,” 


of this year’s annual exhibit, “wherever 
they lead.” In the early ’80s the artists 
made the walls sunny with the farmyard 
realism of American scenism. In the 
dark days of the late ’30s they contributed 
the bread-line realism of social protest. 
“People felt pretty mean those days and 
painted that way,” More recalls. 

But this year’s annual of 165 paintings 
which opened at the New York museum’s 

ighth Street home last week sparkled 

ith a new kind of American painting. 
It is an imaginative, expressionist art, 
sometimes based on reality, sometimes on 
pure invention. Taking many forms, dic- 
tated by the individuality of the artist, it 
is developing out of all of the main 
steams of twentieth-century art. 
. The five handsome oils in the lobby 
keynote the show. To the left is one of 
the gay, blue and white transcriptions of a 
Maine seascape, “Off Cape Split, Maine,” 
by the 75-year-old New Jersey master, 
John Marin. Alongside is a part-Picasso, 


part thirteenth-century-French-Gothic- ° 


stained - glass- window “Madonna and 
Child,” by the 82-year-old Harlem Negro, 
Romare Bearden. Bearden, whose first 
New York one-man show was a sell-out in 
October, is one of 50 artists the Whitney 
is exhibiting for the first time this year. 
The middle generation has two repre- 
sentatives: Karl Knaths, with an abstract 
still life called “Cin-Zin” for an apéritif 
bottle, and Abraham Rattner, with his 
y pigmented picture of a Byzantine- 
father, mother, and child standing 

on a “Balcony on Main Street.” Finally, 
and biggest, is “Dream and Revolution,” 
one of the show’s few examples of sur- 
tealism but one of the finest Max Emst 


One of Taylor’s divine Dolves, silent on a peak in Frodokom 


says Hermon More, curator and selector. 





has painted. It portrays an artist who 
looks like a cross. between an egg and 
Ernst, holding a palette and weird brushes 
which represent “aggressive objects.” 

To Dolve or Not to Dolve: But the 
conservative side is also plentifully ex- 
hibited, and -here again is a new trend. 
Realism in American painting today is 
romantic—whether it is a Rockport beach 
scene by Sol Wilson, or a fantasy of 
troubador love-making by Margaret Stark. 
Subjects are mostly pleasant ones. The 
only war painting is “No More War” 
by Harry Sternberg, which pictures flow- 
ers growing out of a suit of armor. Of the 
“social protesters,” William Gropper has 
painted a wild-eyed Don Quixote, and 
Philip Evergood some skiers in the moun- 
tains. Of the old-type American scenism 
there remain only a few examples, such 
as the illustrational landscapes by Ernest 
Fiene and John Steuart Curry. 

There is also an alleged “regionalist” 
who isn’t one at all. He is Richard Taylor, 
the creator of bulbous-eyed, fish-shaped 
characters for The New Yorker magazine. 
Taylor’s neat little surrealist painting 
called “Frodokom, the Summit” is the 
first of a series about. Frodokom, “the 
land of my birth (on the north shore of 
Lake Superior).” Frodokom, explains 
Taylor, is inhabited by the Divine Dolves, 
one of whom, in the picture, is out for 
a morning stroll on the highest point in 
Frodokom. “The Dolves represent in my 
mind,” says Taylor, “all that is of the 
highest and I judge all things by them. 
Things are, for me, Dolve or they are not 
Dolve.” In Frodokom, he says he has a 
fantasy-being, a character named — not 
Taylor—but Horsolam vin Sshadderbok. 

Taylor strongly disavows surrealist in- 
fluences: “Actually I am not at all inter- 
ested. in the surrealists and their over- 
worked symbols. I regard myself strictly 
as a regionalist, one who bases his art 
upon his native environment.” 














Winged Progress 
for the Americas 


PANAGRA, pioneer air operator in South 
America, will help this hemisphere share 
in the great era of world progress which 
peace will bring. Using its “Great Circle 
Route” and new super-speed luxury 
planes, PANAGRA plans to augment 

its existing network with services 
which will enable United States 
travelers to reach Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in less than 24 hours. 
Schedules to other countries ‘will be 
proportionately quicker. PANAGRA 
continues to make good neighbors 
even closer neighbors, 


PAN AME RICAN-GRACE 4 AIRWARN 


Serving PANAMA © COLOMBIA © ECUADOR « PERU « BOLIVIA - BRAZIL “WGN TIGL ULE 
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1 Pe . ' “The Ditto One-Writing principle greatly simplifies 
x, : : Bite oe of financial and accounting reports. With 

Ury seen itto every copy is error-proof.” 


a Houdaille-Hershey ‘Corp. 
>ss-famili iy Houde Engineering Corporation Div. 
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K. Moore, cg Agent 
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ORDER-BILLING DEPARTMENT 


“We found the solution to our back-order problem 
in Ditto . . . nothing could be simpler or more 
economical than this system.” 

Robert W. Graf 
Keystone Chromium Co. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


“Ditto gets orders ‘eg ha shop three days earlier.” 
Ass’t to Gen. Mgr. 
Se Yun pot i Towne Mfg. Co. . 


DEPARTMENT SPEEDS AND- 
SAVES WITH DITTO.... 


You'll marvel at Ditto’s amazing flexibility and 
versatility. Every department can use Ditto and 
effect savings. That’s why business men choose 
Ditto. There’s no idle time for this versatile 
machine and every use saves money for your 
from Owen business. 
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MEN OF ACTION WEAR CALOBAR SUN GLASSES 


Guare PROTECTION — scientific glare 
protection —is a must in flying today. 
Calobar lenses are optically ground and 
polished. Special formulation permits 
plenty of “seeing” light while protect- 
ing against blinding light...and absorbs 
ultra-violet (sunburn) and infra-red 
cheat) rays. 

During wartime Calobar Sun Glasses 
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IN LOVE 


GIVE YOUR BELOVED the a 
that whispers more than wo! “ 

can say—a beautiful and faith- 
ful Hamilton. Though it takes 
time to make fine — 
Hamiltons, after making only 
war timepieces, your ae 
Hamilton iscoming. Waitforit 
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' were made for Army and Navy aviation 


personnel only. But they will soon be 
available to all, through those who ren- 
der ophthalmic services. 


Wex 
American J Optical 


COMPANY 
World's largest makers of ophthalmic materials 


SUN GLASSES 
Optically Sate 
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SHOPPING EARLY 


ZIPPO LIGHTERS always 
light at the zip of the wheel 
~ —no matter how hard the 
wind blows. There are a 
few inferior imitations be- 
ing dumped on the mar- 
ket, so be sure you get 
the genuine. ZIPPO is 
the only lighter with a 
lifetime guarantee — no 
One ever paid a cent to 


$2.50 repair a PO. 
ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept.N.W., Bradford, Pa. 


ZIPPL. 
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an embarrassing intimacy with State p, 
partment “confidential” papers. In “Ny 
Froptiers in Asia,” therefore, he 
with expensive authority. 

The new frontiers are economic, Jal 
believes. His oft-repeated thesis is ¢ 
world trade must be genuinely expandg 
with worldwide raising of living stand 
ards, and not allocated cartel-wise amon 
the -big powers. 

To illuminate the problems of Chin 
which Jaffe treats fully and lovingly, | 
brings to light some generally unkno 
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: Newsweek 
Jaffe has expensive opinions 












evidence, including Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s significant book, “China’s Des- 
tiny,” and a damaging Kuomintang doc 
ment, “Measures to Solve the Communis 
Problem.” To the question, “Is Com 
munism the Issue in China?” his answer 






















Jaffe comes up with rugged noncon- 
formist conclusions on Russia’s interests 
in the Far East, on State Department 
olicy, on Japan’s emperor-Zaibatsu 
arce, and on the current colonial prob 
lem. It is to Westerners who see th 
Kuomintang-Communist and __British- 
Indian struggles pessimistically that this 
handbook will be of greatest value. (NEW 
Frontiers 1n Asta. By Philip Jaffe. 875 
pages. Knopf. $3.) 
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Mystery Week 


Tue Wuist inc Lecs. By Roman Mac 
Dougal. Inner Sanctum. $2. Philip Cabots 
wedding night is interrupted by a tele 
phone call which leads him to high ad- 
venture and some decisive deduction. A 
good plot and reasonable characters s# 
this mystery high on the list. 

NinE Strincs To Your Bow. By Mar 




















rice Walsh. Lippincott. $2. An Irish de - 


tective solves an old mystery in i 
Scottish Lowlands. By clever deductioa 







he rights a wrong, but it is the goog 
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HIS scene is enacted every aay 

at The Milwaukee Road station 
when the transcontinental Olym- 
pians roll into Aberdeen—famous as 
the heart of South Dakota’s pheas- 
ant country. Here, each month, 
20,000 service men are served pheas- 
ant sandwiches with ample trimmings. 
To make Aberdeen the world’s 
standout for a handout, all the good 


people of this area pool their efforts 


and resources. Among other groups 
The Milwaukee Road Women’s Club 


de . played a key role se tenmtiing this 


“ unique canteen. 
Through local clubs the women- 


“pp pasant 98% 





folk of The Milwaukee Road have 
long been doing good all along the 
line. Doing good for members of 
The Milwaukee Road family, for 
themeelves, for the community and, 
lately, formen and womenin uniform. 


Many Milwaukee Road workers 


are members of Employes’ Service 
Clubs who meet after working hours 
and whose varied activities in local 
affairs are entirely separate from 


-_ 


Holy sreolibdd 
Who'd ever believe it?” 


those of the Women’s Clubs. Service 
Clubs form closer relationship among 
employes; this leads to better team- 
work and a broader service to many 
communities the railroad serves. 
Many of The Milwaukee Road’s 
6,500 war veterans are returning to 
rejoin and strengthen these affiliated 
organizations. All this symbolizes‘a 
family spirit that bodes well for the 
future of The Milwaukee Road. 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


Serving the Services and You 


110 , NeEwswer 


Se 


writing and atmosphere which 
this one of the best. 

THE FEARFUL PassacE. By H. C. Bran. 
son. Inner Sanctum. $2. John Bent, for 
all his erudition and his beard, is a hard. 
working sleuth who follows things through 
in an orderly fashion, which is a greg 
relief. He works with, not against, the 
police in unraveling a well-thought-oy 
crime. Tops. 

SHE Came Back. By Patricia Wen. 
worth. Lippincott. $2. Was Anne Jocelyn 
really Lady Anne or an imposter? One of 
those back-from-the-dead affairs, involy. 
ing family fortunes. Everything, from the 
love interest to Miss Silver’s quiet quest. 
Bellows has been a pioneer c ing, is handled expertly. Slow but sure. 
re ° — BRING THE Brive a SHROvD. By D. 8. 
light fine whiskies : c Olsen. Crime Club. $2. One of those cute, 
our faithful sea: 4 ” 4 fairly fast-moving tales, involving a scat. 
+ het whicke: Fea 4h ms ‘f ter-brained youngster, his three fiancées, 
ATE WHISKEY, HOMC ALE AO ‘ and his incredible Aunt Martha. Mr. 
Havor, We recom- ‘ Pennyfeather pauses from his _ history. 
mend it to che discriminating taste c _ teaching long enough to teach the sheriff 

, ‘ how to do his job. Trite but tidy. 
Too LivELy To Live. By Anne Damer 
~ and Jack Denton-Scott. Crime Club. $2. 
P 9. Wt (f2 A nonsensical tale of murder, politics 
C I C , (7 HS Company ‘ and office intrigue in an English Ministry. 
. . er Z, ‘ Impossible characters, and some of the 

EE SD /. ‘ silliest conversation ever, make this tak 
oe Aa | ‘ of spies and sabotage pretty hard to take. 


Pm - 


1 
For many years the Plouse 


amply full ot 


| Escape in the Vineyard 


I. A. R. Wylie’s “Ho, the Fair Wind,” a 
novel of life and love in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Martha’s Vineyard is slickly done 


o escape fiction at its best. It is a lively 
. tale of old-fashioned romance, entertain- 
WE ing and at the same time acceptable as 


being a story that very well might have 


happened in the good old days. At mo 
The Gift That Men Prefer 


' 
Your gift will be doubly ap- 
preciated when it bears a 
name he knows and trusts. 

The name Paris . . . on Belts 

on Suspenders and Garters 

tells him with what infinite 

care your selection was made. 

Paris assures him of style, 
quality and value. 


Do your Christmas shop- 
ping early and leisurely. Your 
favorite men’s furnishing and 
department store has a wide 
selection of Paris to choose 
from now. 

Paris Belts $1 to $7. Paris Jewelry 
Buckles $1 to $5. Paris Free-Swing 
Suspenders $ito $3.50 Paris Gar- 
ters 5S5c and $1. Trust Paris, a trade 
mark that stood the test of time. 
A. Stein & Company + Chicago 








Wylie foils a rakehell with Emerson | 
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ments it is as flamboyant as “Anthony 
Adverse”; for the rest of the time it rattles 
along its merry, nostalgic way. 

Miss Wylie’s tale concerns Ellen, a. 
protégé of the sweet Emerson of Con- 
cord, who goes to the island of whalers 
and sea captains to marry Hebron Allyn, 
4 serious young preacher whose mind is 
cluttered with dark, Puritanic restrictions. 
: There she meets one Jocelyn Caval, the 
cia Went- ilegitimate son of a British lord and a 
ne Jocelyn Portuguese beauty, a former whaler 
er? One off in love with the sea and a deep and 
TS, invoh-@ dashing villain. 

, from the Jt would be unkind to display in detail 
wet ques Miss Wylie’s ordinary plot further than to 
rut sure. @@ say that in the end it is Ellen—and Ralph 















. By D. Bl Waldo Emerson—who win. The joy of the 

those cute, hook lies in Miss Wylie’s ability to por- 

Ing @ scat ray character. Her people range from 

e fiancées Mi Aunt Thankee, a salty dame, to Emerson 

rn himself; and if there is a touch of Tech- 
s_ history. 


‘nicolor to the affair, it is not overdone. 
Set against some recent stimulated best 
sellers “Ho, the Fair Wind” is a welcome 
relief. (Ho, THE Farr Wino. By I. A. R. 
Wylie. 373 pages. Random House, $2.50.) 


the sheriff 
idy. 

une Damer 
Club. $2 
r, politics, 
h Ministry. 


me Gl Other New Books 
rd to take THE Gay Deserters. By R. V. C. Bod- 


ley. 296 pages. Creative Age. $2.50. This 
satirical novel about the rich refugees 
d who streamed ungraciously into the 
| United States early in the war promises 






r Wind,”afJ more than it produces. What might have 
teenth-cen- | been a biting, witty, and important at- 
ickly done tack on the decadence of Europe’s upper 
is a lively classes, as well as that of the American 








_ entertain- iates, ends up as a hackneyed and 
eptable as dull attempt at burlesque. 

night have} = Outsme Even. By Isabel Scott Rorick. 
ys. At mo-@@ 157 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2. More of 





the marital adventures of the irrepressible 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Cugat, set forth in the 
fight-hearted style which Isabel Scott 
Morick’s readers expect. For an ordinary 
§ Midwestern suburban couple, whose fox- 
@0e, is the country club and who think 
ero hour” signifies an attack by the brat 
'Wext door, these two certainly find mar- 
ed life anything but dull. And it is fairly 
to say that most readers of “Outside 
n” will go along with them. 
by AtmicHTy. By Feike Feikema. 
© pages. Itasca Press. $2.75. Feikema, 
hose novel, “The Golden Bowl,” won 
m.an American Academy of Arts and 
@tters fiction grant last year, has written 
arresting second novel in “Boy Al- 
Bgnty.” Concerned with life in a tuber- 
Hosis sanatorium, it traces the battle of a 
fitually as well as physically beaten 
ing man who is taking the cure. Much 
mstaking research has gone into Fei- 
mas chronicle of this dread disease, 
is description of its physical havoc 
im #8 effective as any tale f yeiee By com- 
/ ‘Betison, the portrayal of his hero’s mental 
ae and Baht for spiritual health is pale 
Wide Worl i superficial. However, Feikema’s care- 
Emerson | ful, honest, and at times really powerful 
! tyle makes for absorbing reading. 
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good old-fashioned word “Home.” 


YOUR MEN ARE PAID 
ONLY IN: MONEY? 


as adequate pay. Workers who live 
in New Hampshire have some of the 
world’s most beautiful recreational 
country at their doorsteps. They own 
homes; enjoy gardens. Happy, health- 
ful living means constructive, satisfied 
working. When you locate a plant in 
New Hampshire you have available 






* Building. 


7 ae ee € 











NVIRONMENT is just as important _ 














































Men whoa live and work in New Hampshire know the pleasant meaning of the 





industrial-minded personnel who are 
active participants in local community 
affairs. 

New Hampshire plants have, in ad- 
dition, the great advantages of low 
power rates, first-class transportation 
and nearness to mass markets. Quan- 
tities of pure, soft water are available. 
An alert highway patrol system keeps 
roads open every day in the year. 


e 


speck fer your copy of the new booklet on location of the 
medium-sized industry: “A Plant in New Hampshire.” Address 
Edward Ellingwood, Industrial Director, 4} State Office 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 
CONCORD, New Hampshire 









FLORIDA’S “SECRET PARADISE” 


At The Boca Raton Hotel you'll enjoy 
every minute of your winter holiday! 
Right on the hotel grounds you'll play 
golf and tennis, swim in surf and pools, 
or fish in the nearby Gulf Stream. At 
night, you'll dance and be entertained 
in an exquisite tropical setting. You'll 
relax in luxurious accommodations. 
For 82-page illustrated book, phone or 
write The Boca Raton, 11 West 42nd 
St., N. ¥Y.C.; 77 West Washington St. 
Chicago; Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. or: 


THE BOCA RATON 


BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
(Between Palm Beach and Miami) 


GORDON B. ANDERSON, Vice President 


+ + + + + + FH HH 











When Colds 


A SIMPLE TEST—Rinse mouth and throat thoroughly with Lavoris diluted half with 
water, and expel into basin of clear water. Note the amount of stringy matter expelled. 


Are Prevalent 
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Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality .. . outstand- 
ing fine 
ipe smokers. 
leading tobacconists everywhere. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Booklet. .. 


ains ... preferred by —— 
Modern designs, $3.50 to $10. Ai 


ry 


‘acts About Imported Briar Pipes.” 


C. B. WEBER & CO. xasyors «. 


JERSEY CITY 5, &. 3. 





GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure ;ou effortless, ieather- 
touch hove, Blade — into “an aang like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.. Dept. E, MYSTIC. CONN. 
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MOVIES 





_ Three Men—No Sarong | 


In “Masquerade in Mexico,” Doro, 
Lamour goes south of the border, ay 
fully clothed at that, to become involves 
with a jewel thief on the lam (Geors 
Rigaud), an impulsive bull fighter g 


..the make (Arturo de Cérdova), af OY 


someone else’s husband in distress (Patyj 
Knowles)..It’s all very simple, in ¢ 
you've been to the movies before, 
pleasant enough, in case you're think 
of going again. You couldn’t meet a nics 


bunch of people, come heel or hero, andi 


there are several musical numbers thy 
will pass in these parts as a reasonah 
facsimile of the fiesta mood. (Masoug 
ADE IN MExico. Paramount. Karl Ty 
berg, producer. Mitchell Leisen, director; 


Milland with a week-end pickup 


Epic in Alcohol 
The filming of “The Lost Weekend 


marks another milestone in Hollywood 
coming of age. It took a lot of couragey 


for Paramount to bring Charles Jacksons 
terrifying case study of an alcoholic 
to an escapist-minded movie audience. 
But it also took the writer-director-pro- 
ducer team of Billy Wilder and Charles 
Brackett to supply the imagination 
the integrity that translated the nov 
into one of the most absorbing and ur 
usual films that ever broke with bor 
office tradition. 

Don Birnam (Ray Milland), the chrom 
ic drunk of “Weekend,” is a tragic vic 
tim of alcoholism—a sick man with 
symptoms of a disease that requires sym 
pathy and understanding to cure. 
story of Birnam’s liquor-dazed w 
is the revealing reco l 
that of a writer whose sense of failure 5 
stronger than his ability to adjust to 4 
competitive world. In hewing closely, 
the novel, the adapters have 


of a tortured mind, 3 
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..-- Adds hours to your work week 


ive your Business the Priceless Gift 


of Instant Intercommunication 


This is the year of years to present your own 


; _ business with the gift that will save time, money 


and energy for you every day next year and 
every year—Teletalk! 


The time has come when “cutting corners” 
and stopping confusion, delay, waste caused 
by needless running around your office or 
plant, are more than something to be vaguely 
wished for—they are the grim necessities of 
peacetime competition. 

Teletalk, the modern system of intercommunica- 
tion between key individuals and departments, 
saves countless wasted hours—avoids many 
costly errors—that rob you of profits, lower 
your operating tempo, hike your costs. 


* Teletalk is simple. You flip a key at your elbow 


and—presto!—you are in voice-to-voice con- 
tact with another executive (or several at once, 
for a conference) getting or giving information, 
instructions, data... . 

Whether you operate a small office suite or a 
huge plant, Teletalk is for you. There are models 
for every business, industrial or institutional 
need. Installation is easy; power is taken from 
regular lighting circuit. 

Call the nearest Teletalk distributor (listed in 
your local classified telephone book) for his 
recommendation as to the installation that will 
best suit your needs at most moderate cost. Or 
—write us direct. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electrié Company, Incorporated, 
and American ae and Telegraph Company 


WM ELECTRIC 


_ Rating, Wisconsin, U.S.A. © Established 1909 - © Expert Bept.: 13 £. 40th Street, Now York (16), W. V. Cable Address “ARLAS” New York City, 
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It's good to know that hers 
you can depend on the high, 


_|JOHN GAMBLING 
| |WOR'S RAMBLING 


44My three radio shows keep me 

going at a merry pace,” says John 

(Rambling with) Gambling. “But 
Saal’ve discovered that a cool 
= smoke in my mellow Fore- 
caster is a great relaxer.4@ 


John Gambling isn’t rambling 
when he goes to bat for Fore- 
caster. It’s a fine, choice pipe 
that will always give you smok- 
ing pleasure. Because servicemen 
get first call, Forecasters may be 
limited. Keep ask- 
ing, once yours— 
you'll enjoy it for 
many, many years. 


crown LUGGAGE 0. yin ppm — 


309 42) Ww 8tOWOO 
Boltimore Md 
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their own brilliant cinematic commen 
A dozen scenes could be picked out; 
special mention. But among the bes?, 
Birnam’s bewildered, staggering mar, 
thon up Third Avenue in New York wi 


.a typewriter that might have mex 


liquor money in a pawnshop if it hady 
happened to be a holiday; his first 
counter with his future in Bellevue’s aly 
holic ward; and, finally, the horror ; 
delirium tremens when an imagin 
mouse crawls out of the wall and ; 
slaughtered by a nonexistent bat. 
Grim as this sounds, “The Lost Wee 
end” is a fascinating film—for adults on 
Coupled with the symptoms and they psy 
choses is a reasonably persuasive e 
tion of what makes Birnam drink. 
what may stop him. Weakest part of t th 
film is the happy ending in which the p, 
tient suddenly announces himself cured 
As Birnam, Milland gives far and awa 
the best performance of his career, on 
that is already being talked about 
Academy Award material. And there ; 
fine supporting performances by Phil 
Terry as Don Birnam’s brother, Jane 
man as his fiancée, and Howard da $ 
as a barkeeper with a tender conscience 
Even so, the special quality of “The Los 
Weekend” stems primarily from the 


men who brought the novel to the screen] 


Brandy and Champagne: In seve 


~ years Billy Wilder, writer and direct 


and Charles Brackett, writer and prod 
er, have collaborated on twelve films and 


twelve smash hits.* Strictly on what thes 


have brought in box-office cash, Holly 
wood now rates them as Midases, an 
pays $5,000 a week for their joint touch 
Strictly on talent, critics agree that Wi 
der and Brackett are worth it. “We're th 


® “Bluebeard’s mn ge Wife,” “Midnight,” “V 
a Life,” “Rhythm on the River,” “Arise, My Love, 
“Hold Back the Dawn, id “Ball of Fire,” “Ninotchka 
“The Major and the Minor,” “Five Graves to Cairo, 
“Double Indemnity,” “The Lost Weekend.” 
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Lenpiest couple in* Hollywood,” they like 
p tell people. 
A bouncing, electric Viennese, Billy 
wilder was a Berlin crime reporter who 
er wrote and directed German movies 
ith an eye on Hollywood. When Hitler 
sved in, Wilder moved out, landing in 
Iollywood in 1983. Nobody noticed. 
He learned to speak English in two 
ars by telling people that Wilder was 
imaginarfawonderful. Then he sold two stories, 
ll and damade enough money to feel free to re- 
t. diate America, went to Europe, and 
ost Weelfiieeturned to Hollywood with protestations 
everlasting love. 
After he was placed under contract 
Paramount, his heaven-made union 
ith Brackett was relayed to him one day 
acelestial agent. A studio phone oper- 
or directed Him to another writer's of- 
re: “He’s gonna be your collaborator.” 
and awa. The senior member of the team, Charles 
areer, ongmrackett, is a fine brandy to Wilder's 
hampagne. Born at Saratoga Springs, 
. Y., he took a Harvard law degree in 
920. Wealthy by inheritance, Brackett 
id enough fiction to keep his law career 
m even bidding. en The New 
onsciencegmlorker started, he became its drama critic. 
“The Losmm A well-loved member of the Alexander 
the twamWoollcott, Dorothy Parker, speakeasy 
he screeniet of the ’20s, Brackett is remembered 
: In sevemwy friends as consistently sober, with a 
1 directormmmrdonic, gentle wit. He made Holly- 
d produgiagpood in 1934, 
» films and These two unlike temperaments are 
hat thesqmomplementary. Wilder likes tennis, mar- 
sh, Hollygminis, and sunbaths. Brackett thinks: ex- 
Jases, andgmecise is an abuse of defenseless muscles, 
oint touchyamathes fresh air, and is a cribbage addict. 
fhen working, Wilder paces, acting out 
scenes, while Brackett lies on a 
wh and writes in longhand.: 
“Tm a celluloid maniac,” Wilder says. 
“Tlet Billy do the talking,” Brackett ms 
“He knows how.” 84 PROOF 


BE A HENNESSY HOST! 


When guests join you in holiday mood, enjoy 
with them the liqueur you prefer to serve. 

The superb quality of *** Hennessy .. . its fragrant 
bouquet ...its clean, smooth taste’... reflect the - 
quiet joy of this season. : 


And on future special occasions, when a toast from 
your bottle of *** Hennessy is the most fitting 
way to celebrate, you can always be a Hennessy 
host, serving the world’s preferred liqueur. 


*QUALITY *BOUQUET *CLEAN TASTE 


- Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY ‘& C° 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 



























COMMUNITY 
REFRIGERATION 
CENTER Serves 
Over 15,000 Customers 


Pat Denham’s model plant, covering 
an entire block at Oklahoma City, 
reer ea provides ten 
distinct serv- 
ices: it has the 
world’s largest 
food-locker 
system, safe- 
keeps 10,000 
furs, operates 
ageneral freez- 


5,000 Refrig. Food Lockers 


_ 10,000 Furs in Storage makes crystal- 
| clear ice, proc- 
esses all kinds 
of foods, does 


quick- freezing, 















48,000 Cu. Ft. Freezer Storage Sells frozen 


COMER ar foods, runs a 
restaurant, has 
a gas station, 
and includes a 
big laundry. 


14-Ton Ice-Making System Frick refrigerat- 


ing, ice-making. 
and air condi- 
tioning equip- 
ment carries all 
the cooling 
loads. 

Bulletin 126 


tells how any 


Processing & QuicksFreezing Foods 


town or city 
can profit from 
a similar COM- 
MUNITY RE- 
FRIGERATION 
CENTER. Write 
for your copy 
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Right and Left 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Conservatives will sleep o’ nights 
in more peace if they will give-up a 
common fallacy in appraising political 
trends. It has been assumed that when, 
in an election, the extreme right wing 
loses. ground, the country is going to 
the extreme left. This assumption is 
not true. The extreme right can 
crumble away, while the extreme left 
may gain nothing. And that is what 
is happening in several 
countries right now. 

The extremely reaction 
right has lost strengt 
abroad in and since the war. 
It has probably lost here in 
the United States, although 
we will have no eleetions 
suitable as a test until 1946. 
But in France and Austria, 
the prewar right-wing par- 
ties have disappeared, anc 
they have ost disap- 


peared in Hungary and Italy. In Eng- 


land, the old-fashioned.extreme Tory 
has practically vanished. On the other 
hand, in Sweden, near neighbor of the 
Soviet, the Communists have not had 
over a tenth of the vote. In Denmark, 
much the same thing is true. 


The apparent rise in strength of 
Communism in France is not due to 


‘a widespread demand for a funda- 


mental change in the social structure. 
It must be remembered that the most 
deeply seated political emotion in 
France is a desire for security against 
German aggression. Over and over in 
the past, republican France joined 
hands with Czarist Russia, not because 
of kindred political beliefs, but be- 
cause of the need for help against 
Germany. 

A profound need is felt by French- 
men for the good will of the Soviet. 
A French industrial leader told me 
recently that he was willing to have 
his business taken over by the govern- 
ment. A few questions elicited the 
response that this was not because he 
thought government would do better 
with his business, but because he 
wanted to make a friendly gesture to 
the strongest military power in Europe. 
That feeling is, no doubt, behind de 
Gaulle’s socialist reforms, although 
there is no evidence that Russia is 
pleased with these half-measures. It 
is the most important reason for the 
rise in the Communist vote in France. 
The urge for security is more im- 













portant than any ideological formula, 
The extreme right in Europe offers 
no hope to the individual for security, 
for the extreme right is outdatak 
decadent and feeble. It can no longer 
even protect itself. Monarchists with- 
out nobility, Junkers without 
capitalists without capital offer no at- 
traction to an unhappy people. 
But this is no reason why 
may be expected to rush to 
the arms of the state. The 
state as an institution won 
no prestige in Europe in this 
war. Hitler knocked over 
governments like ninepins, 
His government is in a 
prisoner's pen at Nurem- 
berg. Kings deserted their 
armies, prime ministers 
burgeoned and faded like 
““toadstools. Employers scat- 
tered like~ dried leaves. 
Hungry, tired and frightened people 
are not going to cast their lot with 
new and raw imitations of former 
governments, especially when, as in 
many countries, those governments 
sway on their new legs like puppies. 
. What is happening in Europe is 
that people are trying to create some 
stability on the basis of their own 
existence. They are putting together 
the pieces of hundreds of kinds of 
cooperative groups and _ associations. 
This tendency illustrates very sharp- 
ly the dangerous fallacy of looking at 
political choices as a scale of various 
degrees of government ownership 
control. The course from extreme in- 
dividualism to extreme statism is not 
a straight road. The way between is 
a vast field filled with hundreds of 


examples of human associations 


cooperative enterprises. Most people 


in Western civilization have their 
ideological base somewhere in that 
middle ground. To use an _exampk 
suggested by President Trumans 
health message, we all can, and most 
of us do, believe in socialized or c0- 
operative forms of medical care, but 
we need not make this government: 
administered medical care. 


The trend in Europe is not from 
right to left. It is a civilization slowly 
finding new means of living coopera 
tively. One means is Communism, 

it is only one. It is in quest of pe 
security, and the means towar 

end are many and diversified. 




















ly 4 Gul of, Ouerglhing. for everyone 


This is a Christmas when ‘ 
The fires on the hearths Christmas should always be— 

Of every land will burn Like the returning of a gay and 

With a brighter light. Jovial friend. 

And the glow will show plainly So glasses high! 

The new hope that has come This is a Christmas to bring out 

Upon the whole world’s countenance. The best wish for everyone— 

This is a Christmas such as And the best of everything. 
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IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE ha Z, Mi 7, 0 Chel 


fmported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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